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CHAPTER VII. 


NEXT morning Charles rose early, and dressed himself with some- 
thing more than his usual attention. It may be, though he cer- 
tainly did not acknowledge it to himself, that he feared the critical 
eyes of Rose Moore. 

As he gazed from his window upon the landscape beneath, he 
could not well resist the feeling of enthusiasm that arose within his 
breast. The sun shone brilliantly down upon a sloping lawn 
fresh with summer verdure, and tinted the foliage of the grand 
old trees with a mellow lustre. In the distance, a valley pictu- 
resquely dotted with peasants’ cottages stretched down towards 
the sea, which lashed the rock-bound coast with ceaseless surge. 
To the young man’s glowing fancy this picture seemed, by its 
tranquil beauty, to mock at the turbulent passions and vain am- 
bitions of men. Yet who could say that even amid such peaceful 
scenes there were not hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, high 
aspirations and gloomy despairs? In vain does Nature robe 
herself in light and splendour. The shining fields, the golden 
blossoms, the azure glory of the summer sky, all seem to speak 
in vain to the restless human heart. 

A reflection somewhat akin to this passed through Charles 
Callanan’s mind, as he left his own room and descended the stairs. 
Just outside the drawing-room he was met by Miss Quain, who 
looked as calm and self-possessed as ever. She saluted him with 
a quiet bow. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Callanan.” 

“ Good-morning, Miss Quain—a beautiful day, is it not ?” 
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“Charming. You are an early riser, Mr. Callanan.” 

“Do you think so? Is Frank—Mr. Moore—up yet ?” 

“T believe not ; but Lady Moore and Miss Rose Moore are in 
the drawing-room.” 

“Then I am not so very peculiar after all,” said Charles, with a 
smile. 

They entered the drawing-room together. As they came into 
the room, Rose Moore, who was seated at some distance from 
her mother, rapidly glanced, first at Charles, and then at the gover- 
ness. With the instinct of a precocious girl, she seemed to see 
something suggestive in this simple incident. 

“How do you do, this morning, Mr. Callanan?” said Lady 
Moore, with an absence of conventionalism in her manner that 
seemed to Charles a striking contrast to her daughter’s youthful 
stateliness. It is a marvellous fact—not unworthy of mention, 
perhaps, amongst the other marvellous facts of our modern civi- 
lization—that some young ladies of what is sometimes called 
“the better‘class,” exhibit a certain oldness of manner and love 
of formality which we do not observe in their impulsive elders. 
In our own days this phenomenon is by no means growing rarer ; 
the only difference being that, whereas in the last generation it 
was peculiar to the aristocracy, it is now beginning to show 
itself amongst those middle-class young ladies whose notions of 
propriety are mainly governed by externals. Would it not be 
an interesting question for the “ sociologists,” whether some of 
our young people may not be growing just a little overbred in 
these days of high pressure ? 

“Tam quite well, thank you, Lady Moore,” Charles Callanan 
returned, as he sat down on a chair close at hand. 

The governess, privileged in some matters, seated herself in 
the same place where she had sat yesterday. 

Rose merely nodded with stiff politeness; and Charles, who 
happened to be constitutionally sensitive to trifles, felt painfully 
conscious of the girl’s strange exclusiveness. 

“T am sure a walk around the cliffs would be delightful to-day,” 
said Lady Moore, as she turned her eyes towards one of the 
windows, through which the broken rays of the sun were glancing. 

« Frank spoke about a walk last night, I believe,” said Rose, 
with a somewhat languid air. 

“Yes,” Charles observed ; “he a that we should explore 
the surrounding country.” 

“Oh! that’s rather too sweeping a proposal,” said Rose. “’Tis 
the usual way with Frank—he cannot stop at trifles.” 

“ That is my experience of him, too,” said Charles, who always 
found a pleasure in praising his friend: “he has a large, expan- 
sive heart.” 

As he spoke, the door was opened from without, and Frank 
Moore entered, carelessly trolling a snatch of some popular song. 
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“ Good-morrow, mother !—good-morning, my most imperial 
sister,” observing a look of pique on that young lady’s face— 
“ How d’ye do, Miss Quain ?—Hallo, Charley, old boy, how d’ye 
do ?” 

It was evident that Frank was in one of those gay moods pecu- 
liar to Irishmen, when their exuberant spirits seem to rush forth 
tumultuously, like a troop of frolicsome elves. 

“You really seem like one who had lived a long time among 
savages, Frank,” said Rose, with a supercilious smile. 

Frank cast upon his sister a look of Quixotic gravity. “You 
were not aware then, Rose,” said he, “that I spent some years in 
Botany Bay ?” 

Rose, whose sense of the ridiculous did not seem to be so 
strong as her hove of conventional propriety, stared at her brother 
in astonishment. She had only heard of Botany Bay as a dis-" 
tant settlement intended for the benefit of persons who indulged 
in larceny, housebreaking, and other obnoxious amusements. 

“What do you mean, Frank?” she cried, with her eyes still 
riveted on her brother's face. 

Frank shrewdly glanced at his friend, who found some difficulty 
in restraining his laughter. 

“ Really, this is very rude of you, Frank,” said Rose, with an 
offended air. “I see, now, there is some hidden meaning in all 
this.” 

“ Let me explain, Miss Moore,” Charles interposed, with a smile. 
“The Botany Bay of which your brother speaks is in Trinity 
College, Dublin, not in Australia.” 

Lady Moore and Miss Quain here gave way to a burst of irre- 
pressible laughter, in which Rose was forced to join, though she 
could not hide her humiliation. 

At this point Sir Annesley entered the room, and almost 
immediately after breakfast was announced. As they were as- 
sembled around the breakfast table, Lady Moore suddenly asked 
the servant in attendance whether Miss Moore (meaning thereby 
Aunt Deborah) had yet risen. The servant replied that the old 
lady was suffering from a severe headache, and could not leave 
her room. 

“Tt was your lecture on Methodism, Charles, that caused her 
indisposition,” said Frank, with a sly look of humour. 

“I hope, Mr. Callanan, you slept well last night,” said the 
baronet, with an air of patronizing kindness. 

“Oh, thank you, Sir Annesley; I have slept very well,” re- 
turned Charles. 

“Very glad, indeed!” said the baronet, as he opened a letter 
which he had just received by the morning post. As he read its 
contents, a frown darkened his face, and with unusual energy he 
rose from his chair, tore the letter into small fragments, and flung 
them into a waste-paper basket near the fireplace. 
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“Ts it anything of importance ?” Lady Moore hesitatingly in- 
quired. 

“No; only an insolent letter from a Cork attorney,” returned 
Sir Annesley, with forced composure—* those fellows are simply 
insufferable.” 

Frank Moore gazed thoughtfully for a few moments at his 
father, and his gay manner seemed to become slightly subdued ; 
then suddenly relapsing into his former mood, he said :— 

“We shall show you our coast to-day, Charley—it is something 
worth seeing.” 

“ Do you intend to ride?” asked Rose. 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied her brother. “One cannot examine 
what he sees around him on horseback. You must not forget 
your promise to come though, Rose.” 

“T have good reason for refusing to go with you, after your 
gross conduct awhile ago,” said the girl, with a kind of hippish 
resentment. 

“Come, come, Rose!” cried Frank, with an unfortunate attempt 
at conciliation; “I can well imagine your great-grandmother, or— 
let me say it with the greatest respect—Aunt Deborah ruffled 
by a joke ; but you a 

“Then, 7 am nothing, I suppose?” retorted his sister, indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh! of course we are not unconscious of your merits. But 
you should not be so extremely punctilious, Rose. Why not be 
more jolly ?” 

“Oh, that odious word!” exclaimed Rose; “it is only fit for 
boors.” . 

“You are too severe upon young men, my dear Rose,” Lady 
Moore smilingly remarked. 

“T have not much faith in the manhood of the present time,” 
said the girl, with an air of proud scorn. 

“Perhaps you regret the decline of duelling, Miss Moore 2” 
Charles suggested. 

“T donot justify duelling, of course,” answered Rose promptly ; 
“but I believe it is a very convenient thing for cowards to decry 
a practice that, at least, requires some bravery.” 

“The custom was simply a barbarous one,” said Charles, “and 
was founded on false notions both of courage and honour.” 

“JT wish Squire Donovan heard you, Charley,” Frank suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘He would almost call you out for denouncing the 
noble art of duelling.” 

On hearing this name mentioned, Sir Annesley cast a glance 
of displeasure at his son. 

“Well, let us not talk of the Squire,” said Frank, with an evi- 
dent desire to change the subject; “his opinions are of very little 
consequence. But let us not defer our walk—it is better to start 
while the day is yet young.” 
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Rose was preparing to leave the room, when Charles said :— 
“You promised to accompany us, Miss Quain.” 

The governess smiled, and bowed with her usual air of compo- 
sure ; then, rising from her seat, followed Rose out of the room. 
In less than half-an-hour the two young ladies returned, dressed 
for the walk. 

“ Let us make haste,” cried Frank ; “I suppose we must be 
back to dinner ?” he added, glancing inquiringly at his mother. 

“ If you possibly can,” said that tolerant lady. 

The four sauntered along under the shade of the great beech 
trees, the sunlight flinging around them, every now and then, 
gleams of broken light, and passed out through the lawn into the 
open road. As Frank happened to be walking by his sister’s 
side, Charles Callanan and Miss Quain—apparently by the merest 
accident—walked on together at a short distance. 

“ The scenery about this spot appears to be delightful,” Charles 
ventured to observe. 

“Yes,” returned the governess ; “there is a general air of grand 
desolation about the sea-coast, which has in it something more 
sublime than the trim gardens and fruitful corn-fields of England.” 

“You seem to bea lover of solitude, Miss Quain,” said Charles, 
a little surprised at the sudden enthusiasm of his quiet companion. 

“Yes, I do love solitude,” was the brief reply. 

“ Are you an admirer of Byron’s poetry, Miss Quain?” Charles 
asked, with that rapid change of subject which if we could rightly 
analyse mental associations, would be seen to be no break in the 
chain of ideas. 

“I don’t profess to like everything he has written,” said the 
governess ; “but there are passages in ‘Childe Harold’ which 
seem to me finer than anything in ‘The Faérie Queene.’” 

“* The Faérie Queene !” repeated Charles, with some surprise ; 
“it never struck me that there was any great resemblance between 
Spenser and Byron.” 

“There is not much resemblance in the characters of the two 
poets, certainly,” said the governess, quickly, “Spenser seems to 
have been one of the gentlest of men 7 

“Yet he spoke very harshly of the Irish people,” Charles ins 
terposed. 

“T dare say, like all Englishmen who settled in this country, 
he felt that he was one of the dominant race,” said Miss Quain, 
“and therefore looked upon the Irish as his natural enemies. But 
I was alluding rather to his poetry, which breathes a spirit of 
gentleness and purity. He is the poet of chivalry, who wrote in 
an age when true chivalry was beginning to be disregarded, and 
he has idealized gentle manners more beautifully, I think, than 
any other poet.” 

“Why did you compare him to Byron just now, Miss Quain ? 
Theirconceptions oflife seem tome to behave been wholly different.” 
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“Well, that is true; but, remember, Byron’s great poem, of 
which I was speaking, is written in the same metre as ‘The 
Faérie Queene;’ and, moreover, they both express the feelings of 
high-born persons, though in rather a different way.” 

“But do you not find Spenser's allegoric style exceedingly 
heavy, Miss Quain ?” 

“ Heavy, Mr. Callanan !—the idea really never occurred to me. 
I have read all that remains of ‘The Faérie Queene’—for, you 
know, we have not the entire poem ; and I found it, on the whole, 
very delightful reading. I don’t pretend to understand all that 
the poet meant to convey under the veil of his allegory. I prefer 
to regard it as a work of art ; and from this point of view, I think 
no finer picture of heroic virtue and perfected love can be found. 
I also read his ‘Prothalamion,’ and his exquisite ‘Hymnes to 
Love and Beauty,’ and to ‘Heavenly Love and Beauty. He 
lacks, perhaps, that passionate fire which we find in Byron ; but 
he is more ethereal, more unearthly, more pure.” 

As she gave expression to her enthusiasm, there was something 
so gentle, so unaffected, and so sweetly spontaneous about her 
manner, that Charles saw she uttered no borrowed criticism, but 
spoke with the passionate force of true sensibility. 

“ Spenser seems to be your favourite poet,” he said. “You are 
probably aware that he lived at Kilcolman, a well-known place 
in this county ?” 

“T have seen the place,” said the governess, quietly. “ The 
Castle of Kilcolman, where the poet wrote ‘The Faérie Queene,’ 
is now levelled to the ground ; indeed there seems to be scarcely 
any trace of it remaining. It commands a noble view. On one 
side you see the Waterford mountains ; at another, the Ballyhowra 
hills (as they are called)—these may be the ‘mountains of Mole,’ 
of which the poet speaks. The River Awbeg (or, as Spenser 
calls it, the ‘ Mulla’) flows into a lake below the spot where the 
castle stood.” 

“But is there nothing to remind one of the poet ?” 

“ At present I believe not. I made many inquiries, but could 
get very little information from the people of the neighbourhood. 

“Some of them seemed to have never heard of Spenser.” 

“ How strange!” said Charles, musingly. 

After a pause, he asked— 

“Which is your favourite amongst the later poets ?” 

“There are many that I admire, though I cannot love them. 
For instance, I admire Byron’s wonderful descriptive power, 
though I cannot like his gloomy egotism; and I admire the 
splendour of Shelley’s imagination, though I cannot sympathize 
with his morbid conception of a wronged humanity struggling 
against Destiny.” 

“Do you not like Wordsworth, then ?” 

“Not asa whole. Some of his shorter poems are very beau- 
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tiful; for instance, those lines commencing, ‘ Three years she grew 
in sun and shower.’ But I cannot realize his conception of a soul 
in Nature distinct from man’s own soul. Of all the late pocts 
there is none I read with so much genuine pleasure as Keats.” 

“ Keats wrote very pretty things,” Charles remarked ; “but he 
is rather weak, I think. He seemed to be a dreamer of utterly 
unsubstantial dreams. I once tried to read ‘Endymion,’ but 
found my mind fading into mistland as I went on. I had to give 
it up at last.” 

“* Endymion’ is full of ethereal fancies, it seems to me,” said 
the quiet governess: “it is not the utterance of a practical mind, 
perhaps ; but it finely expresses that love of beauty for its own 
sake which, I believe, a true poet must always feel.” 

“Do you think, then,” said Charles, with the same apparent 
change of subject but continuity of idea, “that life was made 
merely for dreaming ?” 

“ Decidedly not,” said Miss Quain, smiling. “ Experience has 
already taught me a very different lesson.” 

“Ah! you have seen, perhaps, some of the harder sides of life,” 
Charles said, with an impulsive quickness which immediately 
afterwards he regretted. 

A deep shade of sadness crossed the face of the governess, and 
Charles saw that her eyes were filled with tears. 

“ There are many changes in this world,” was all that she said. 

“Excuse me, Miss Quain !—I fear I must have said something 
rude,” Charles exclaimed, gently taking her hand ; for his sensi- 
tive nature was deeply pained at the thought that he might have 
wounded her feclings. 

But, instead of exhibiting any resentment, Miss Quain looked 
at him with a softened air. “ Pray don’t say that,” she said, see- 
ing the young man’s emotion: “ your remark was exceedingly 
natural ; and I believe you are not an ungenerous person. You 
are right: I have not been a mere dreamer. I have had, weak 
and incapable as I am, to fight the battle of life myself ; but that 
was owing rather to misfortune than any other cause. I was not 
by nature very practical, but circumstances, perhaps, drew forth 
my energies. Indeed I may say that it was necessity drew them 
forth.” 

“ Ah !—indeed!’—Charles was becoming strangely interested. 

“ My father was a barrister,” said Miss Quain, whose self-repres- 
sion seemed to give way before the force of sympathy; “but, bya 
sad fatality, he became blind while yet in the prime of life, and 
had to retire altogether from the practice of his profession. My 
mother had died when I was a mere child. I was at a foreign 
convent completing my education when I heard of the calamity 
that had befallen my father. I bade good-bye to the nuns, whom 
I loved very much, and to all my friends at school. I hastened 
with all possible speed to Ireland; and on my arrival found that, 
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in addition to my father’s blindness, his health was very delicate. 
Our means were very limited, and I saw the necessity of "—here 
her voice trembled slightly, and she appeared to control her feel- 
ings with great difficulty—‘“ I saw that I must work in order to 
meet our difficulties. I occupied my time in various ways. 
Amongst other things, I tried writing. However, I cannot say 
that I succeeded as a writer. Some of my contributions—they 
were short tales, essays, and sketches—were accepted by English 
magazines ; others were returned to me as unsuited to the taste 
of English readers. I also gave lessons daily at our house, and 
got an engagement as visiting governess to the family of a Dublin 
merchant. Thus I was enabled to help my father to some extent. 
But his health was rapidly declining, and a little more than two 
years ago, he—poor papa—died.” 

As she finished her narrative, Miss Quain shed a few uncon- 
trollable tears; but otherwise she made no display of emotion. 
She calmly dried her eyes with her handkerchief, and there was 
a quiet dignity in her manner that showed an entire absence of 
all hysterical excitement. 

“It is, indeed, a sad story,’ 


, 


said Charles, after a short pause, 


during which the governess resumed all her usual quietude of 
manner. “ But though you must have suffered, you have reason 
to be proud, Miss Quain.” 

“Why ?” she asked, with unaffected simplicity. 


“Because you have acted nobly,” he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. 

“Oh! I have only tried to do my duty,” she said. 

“Pardon me, Miss Quain—are you a Catholic?” Charles sud- 
denly asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Ah! that is another thing in common between us. Your 
career interests me very, very deeply.” 

By this time they were approaching the tall cliffs, some of 
which stood upright like giant sentinels petrified by time. As 
they proceeded, the wild heath presented many a gorgeous hue ; 
and here and there the dark-red arbutus gave a rich colouring to 
the scene. 

The conversation had just come to an abrupt pause, when 
Frank Moore and his sister came up, accompanied by a very 
odd-looking individual, 

He was a stout man of about the middle height, with his left 
eye totally disfigured, and the other so much changed from its 
natural position that, whenever he looked at you, he seemed to 
be turning his glance in another direction. He was dressed in a 
kind of shooting dress, with a peculiar-looking conical hat; and 
an ugly-looking retriever followed at his heels. 

“ Allow me, Charley, to introduce you to a gentleman from the 
neighbourhood—Mr. Winkleson,” said Frank, in a kind of serio- 
comic fashion. 
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Mr. Winkleson advanced to meet Charles, carrying his weapon 
in so careless a manner that there appeared to be some danger of 
his shooting somebody accidentally. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Callanan?” he cried, in a somewhat hoarse 
voice, which he painfully endeavoured to modulate. 

“My good young friend here has been telling me about you. 
I have not the pleasure of knowing your family ; but I have no 
doubt as to their respectability. You may have heard of my 
brother, General George—that is to say, General Sir George 
Etheridge Winkleson ?” 

“T have not that honour,” returned Charles, looking with some 
curiosity at this strange-looking personage. 

“This is my dog, ‘ Trouncer,’ one of the best bred dogs in the 
United Kingdom. His mother was ‘Tartar, one of the finest 
bitches ever seen, and belonging to the Marquis of Waterford’s 
kennel. He was bred by Colonel 5 

“ Yes—yes, my dear Winkleson,” said Frank, interrupting him; 
“he is, undoubtedly, a well-bred dog.” 

Charles glanced at Rose Moore, and saw that she looked on 
this eccentric individual with a strange mixture of disgust and 
toleration. 

“You know Miss Quain, Winkleson ?” said Frank. 

“Oh! yes—Miss Quain, my dear young friend, how d’ye do? 
I take a great interest in Miss Quain,” said Mr. Winkleson, 
shaking hands with the governess in a very fussy manner. 

“T shall be very happy to accompany you around the coast, 
ladies and gentlemen,” said he, with an evident determination to 
do so, whether the others wished it or not. Then, as they walked 
along, he went on addressing Frank with great volubility:— 

“ As I was just now telling you, we were dining together at a 
well-known club in Dublin—my brother, myself, Lord Castle- 
townroche, the Earl of Booterstown, and the Marquis of Ducks- 
pool. The conversation turned upon the domestic concerns of 
his majesty—I allude, of course, to the unfortunate affair of 
Queen Caroline. ‘I think, said the marquis, ‘his majesty was 
not bound to back Queen Caroline, when she stepped out of the 
right path.” ‘But that has never been proved,’ said the earl, 
‘We cannot safely question his majesty’s morals, said Lord 
Castletownroche, gravely. ‘I am his majesty’s most faithful 
servant,’ said my brother, ‘ and will not enter into the discussion.’ 
‘What is your opinion, Winkleson ?’ said the marquis. ‘ Yes, let 
us hear it! said the earl. ‘I have great faith in Winkleson’s 
judgment, said Lord Castletownroche. ‘Then, with great respect 

for your lordships, said I, ‘I take my stand upon the constitu- 
tional principle that the king’can do no wrong? ‘Excellently 
put,’ said the marquis. ‘It is decisive, said the earl. ‘Nothing 
could be better,’ said Lord Castletownroche.” 
Mr. Winkleson related this anecdote with as much unction as 
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ifit were the quintessence of wit and genius. He was one of those 

- characters so often found in Ireland, but generally of English ex- 
traction, who are always boasting of their intimate acquaintance 
with the flower of the aristocracy. 

They had now almost reached the verge of the cliff, and the 
path which they had to traverse was narrow and rugged. Charles, 
unused to walking in such dangerous places, felt that he required 
to exercise all his presence of mind. A number of sea-gulls, with 
loud screaming, flapped their white wings high in the air above, 
and the sea surged and boomed almost a hundred feet below. 
Thus they were advancing along the edge of the cliff—Rosc 
Moore, who happened to have been the first to advance along 
the path, leading the way with a bold, self-confident step; Frank 
walking after her with the fearlessness of one who had often 
traversed the sea-coast before; Miss Quain and Charles Callanan 
following with cautious steps, when Mr. Winkleson, who was last, 

‘now stopped to fire at some passing bird. Perhaps as much to 
attract attention as to prevent the ladies from being alarmed, he 
cried out: “I am going to have a shot.” 

He fired; but, advancing his right foot too far, stumbled, and 
would certainly have rolled over the cliff—thus depriving the 
aristocratic world of his precious existence—had he not grasped 
wildly at a projecting crag which overhung the precipice. It 
was an incident in which the ludicrous and the terrible were so 
strangely intermingled, that our four young friends seemed to be 
at a loss whether to regard it with horror or amusement. How- 
ever, a sense of natural sympathy prevailed, and Charles Callanan 
advanced towards the spot to render any assistance in his power. 

“Lord bless my soul!” cried Mr. Winkleson, “I had a narrow 
escape. I'll never venture such a thing again.” 

“T think it is wiser to be more careful for the future, Mr. 
Winkleson,” observed Charles; “it is, indeed, fortunate that you 
escaped so well.” 

“Hallo! are you all right, Winkleson, my poor man?” cried 
Frank, with—it must candidly be confessed—as much ridicule as 
compassion in his tone. 

“ Didn't I do it well, though?” returned Mr. Winkleson, whose 
self-admiration seemed to be stronger than even the fear of death. 
“If it were any other man, you know, his doom was inevitably 
sealed.” 

The retriever had been howling vehemently ever since his 
master’s accident; and now, as if seized by an insane desire to do 
some mischief to somebody, began to bark very ferociously at 
Charles Callanan. 

“Down, Trouncer!—down, old chap,” exclaimed his owner, 
now picking his way cautiously along. “Ah,my poor Trouncer!” 
he added, in a tone that resembled a hoarse whine, in which the 

retriever seemed inclined to join, “how near your dear master 
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was to destruction! What a sad thing to reflect upon, Trouncer! 
His lifeless remains would have been found below, and General 
George would lament the untimely death of his only brother 
on earth.” Affected by this touching picture which he drew of 
his own premature demise, he actually shed tears. 

They were now advancing towards a bend in the path which 
led towards a country road, Charles gazed before him, and saw 
that Rose was now walking along a rocky ledge so narrow and 
dangerous that he felt within him a strong impulse to utter a cry 
of warning. But he soon saw her turning down towards the road 
with the utmost coolness. He found, on arriving near the spot 
himself, that she had daringly walked along the very brink of a 
yawning chasm. He himself drew back with instinctive terror as 
he gazed into the depths below, and kept as far inland as the 
difficulty of passage would allow. 

“Shall we go down towards Glengarriff, Frank ?” cried Rose, 
when they had all descended into the road. Flushed as she was 
with exercise, the girl presented a picture of healthful youth and 
almost masculine energy. She seemed, indeed, like one who 
gloried in wild and perilous adventures. 

“TI think we’ve had enough of this for once,” returned her bro- 
ther. “You seem to be a kind of eagle that scorns the level 
ground.” 

“T confess,” said Rose, “there is something grand in the sensa- 
tion of standing over the verge of an abyss, and yet feeling that 
you are secure in your native courage.” 

“ But why should you love danger for its own sake, Miss Moore?” 
asked Charles—“ it is said that those who love danger will perish 
in it.” 

“Those who are cowards should shun all danger,” she replied, 
scornfully; “those who have hearts to encounter all perils, and 
skill to pass through them, need have no fear.” 

“ But look at our poor friend, Winkleson, here,” Frank playfully 
interposed. “Is he not an instance of the insecurity of human 
life? My dear Winkleson, allow me to congratulate you on your 
lucky escape.” 

“Oh, pray don’t mention it,” cried that gentleman, self-com- 
placently; “as my old friend, Lord Dunleary, used to say, 
‘Winkleson’—he always addressed me in this familiar style— 
‘you'll never be shot, drowned, burned alive, or ——’” 

“ Hanged ?” suggested Frank, with a laugh. 

“Oh, no! he did not say that,” replied the one-eyed gentle- 
man, shaking his head gravely, as if he felt such an expression to 
be beneath the dignity of a lord. 

Frank looked at his watch. “It is almost four o'clock,” said 
he. “Let us hasten back. It is at least an hour’s walk, so that 
we shall barely be in time for dinner.” 

During the journey homewards, the imperturable Mr. Winkleson 
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clung to the party with such tenacity, that Frank felt it would be 
worse than useless to try to shake him off by any possible means, 
He expressed an intense desire to see Sir Annesley Moore— 
“your most estimable father,” as he said to Frank—but whether 
for the purpose of narrating his adventure personally to the 
baronet, or merely to: enjoy a good dinner, this history does not 
undertake to explain. Certain it is, that when our four young 
friends arrived at their destination, this pertinacious gentleman, 
with the ugly-looking retriever close at his heels, accompanied 
them to the door of Moore’s Court, and coolly followed them into 
the house. 






CHAPTER VIII. 


IT was midnight. Alone in her bedchamber—a prettily-furnished 
little room—sat Ellie Callanan, reading a long letter which she 
had that very night received from her brother. Constrained 
into reserve by her father’s sullen mood, she had kept it all night 
in the pocket of her dress, in order to read it by the full light of 
a sister’s sympathy, when she found herself alone. The letter 
was an unusually long one, written in a dashing, careless hand ; 
and from its tone it was evident that Charles intended it only for 
his sister’s eyes. 


“DEAREST ELLIE,—I take advantage of an idle hour to teli 
you something about what I have seen and heard since my arri- 
val at Moore’s Court. The place itself is a fine old house, beau- 
tifully situated, and the scenery around it is really delightful. On 
the morning after my arrival, when I rose and drew up my blind, 
such a glorious view burst upon my sight that I felt like one ex- 
periencing a new life. I will not try to describe the scene, for I 
think no words can truly picture the loveliness of nature. At 
any rate, I felt that the landscape surpassed anything I had ever 
seen before. Indeed, there is about the spot an air of solitude 
that, to my mind, seems to have something sacred in it—some- 
thing that should not be profaned by the fretful clamours and 
jarring discords of life. But I must not lead you to imagine that 
there is no society in the place. On the contrary, I find myself 
surrounded by rather too conventional an atmosphere. 

“ The members of the household (not to speak of servants, who, 
of course, do not come much within my sphere of observation) 
consist of six persons, all differing from one another in age, ap- 
pearance, manner, and character. I scarcely think you would 
be interested in all of them. Sir Annesley Moore himself is 
rather an ordinary type of country gentleman, though, indeed, he 
appears to regard himself with great self-complacency. He is 
fully conscious of the important position he holds in society, and 
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seems to take very little interest in the affairs of lesser mortals. 
I cannot say whether he is a good landlord—indeed, I have no 
reason to think that he is not; and I am sure you will agree with 
me that it would be ungenerous for us to suspect him of bad 
motives, unless we see grounds for our suspicions. I must say 
that papa spoke to me about Sir Annesley not long since, in very 
harsh terms, and indeed seemed to have some reasons of his 
own for disliking him; but, as you know, papa is so very uncom- 
municative that he never gives anyone his full confidence. Lady 
Moore seems to be a person of really generous disposition, and 
the welcome which she gave me was marked by great kindness 
and sincerity. I will not stop to describe Miss Deborah Moore, 
the baronet’s sister, a fanatical old lady, who has a strong ten- 
dency towards Methodism, and preaches dreadful domestic ser- 
mons on ‘regeneration.’ I had the misfortune to offend her by 
quoting Sidney Smith’s remarks on the influence of Methodism. 
This religious frenzy seems to amount, in her case, almost to a 
mania; but there may be ‘method’ in the old lady’s ‘ madness.’ 
It may excite your sympathy for her to learn that she is so far 
* human as to be subject occasionally to violent headaches which 
confine her to her room. 

“You have heard me speak so often of dear Frank that, for my 
sake, I am sure you will regard him as an old acquaintance. He 
is one of the most generous and unpretending fellows that ever 
lived, ready to help another in any way he possibly can, and yet 
never seeking praise for anything he does. There seems to be a 
very large fund of benevolence in his nature. But, perhaps, you 
are anxious to hear about Miss Rose Moore, the baronet’s only 
daughter. I am really afraid to speak about her, she is such a 
terribly strong-minded girl. She is only seventeen, and yet she 
has decided views of her own on most subjects. There is a bold 
originality in her way of thinking and in her style of expression 
that astonishes me; and her character is certainly marked by 
great courage and self-reliance. But she is very, very proud. Her 
education is, of course, not yet completed; but she has never been 
sent away to school. Her present governess, a Miss Quain,.is a 
very interesting young lady. She is so exceedingly quiet and 
undemonstrative that shallow persons might regard her, at first 
sight, as stupid. I found, on the contrary, that she is the very 
soul of refinement and intelligence. On the day after my arrival 
at Moore’s Court she accompanied Frank, his sister, and myself, 
in a walk around the cliffs; and, as she and I happened to be 
walking apart from the others, I discovered, in the course of our 
conversation, something about her antecedents. Her father was a 
barrister who lost his sight early in life; and his wife died when 
Miss Quain was a mere child. On hearing of her father’s mis- 
fortune, this noble girl, then only finishing her education at a 
foreign convent, returned to Ireland, and not only tended him 
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with the most assiduous care, but also worked hard to assist him 
in his helplessness and poverty. I assure you, it was through no 
mawkish hankering after sympathy she revealed this much of her 
history to me. She does not seem to look upon herself by any 

means asa heroine. She considered that she had a duty to per- 
form, and devoted herself to its fulfilment with patience and quiet 

courage. She seems to have given some of her time to literary 
work; and she speaks’ of what she has done with the utmost 
modesty. I have had another conversation with her since she 
told me her story; and, at my urgent request, she promised to 
show me some of the things she had written. She suffers much, 
I fear, from the slights and patronizing airs of her pupil, who has 
an imperious will; but such a gentle nature and such an even 
temper has Miss Quain, that she never exhibits the slightest anger 
or resentment. I believe she has even won the heart of her ob- 
stinate pupil by her kindly ways; and it is only when Rose 
Moore wishes to assert her own dignity as a young lady of high 
social position, that any difference of opinion arises ‘between them. 

Pride of birth seems to exercise over Rose’s nature the sway of 
an uncontrollable passion; and her father, I fear, seeks rather to 
foster than to restrain this dangerous tendency. 

“You may remember my allusion to a certain squire, whom I 
met in the mail-coach coming from Dublin. Frank happened to 
refer to him once here at breakfast ; and Sir Annesley seemed to 
be very much displeased at the very mention of the name. I 
believe the squire—or, as the country-people call him, the 
‘squireen’—married a younger sister of the baronet; and ever 
since there seems to have been an entire estrangement between 
the brother and sister. Is not this a sad instance of the exces- 
sive influence of social distinctions? Why should not the feel- 
ings of a brother rise above all considerations of rank? It must 
be said, however, that the squire’s personal conduct is known to 
be rather disreputable. When I met him in the mail-coach, he 
certainly did not look like a model of sobriety. I really pitied 
the poor lady who was forced not only to submit to the brutal 
treatment of this man, but also to humour his drunken caprices. 

“T have not time to describe for you a few ludicrous incidents 
that occurred during my stay here. On the day we went out to 
see the coast, we met a strange character, a Mr. Winkleson, who 
seems to spend most of his time in shooting and similar sports, 
and is always accompanied by an ill-looking dog. He is continu- 
ally talking about certain members of the aristocracy with whom, 
he says, he is intimately acquainted; and I noticed that he never 
speaks of anyone below the rank of a lord, save his own brother, 
whom he familiarly alludes to as ‘General George.’ As we were 
walking around the coast, Mr. Winkleson was very near falling 
over the cliff, while attempting ‘to bring down’ a bird. He in- 
flicted his society upon us until we returned to Moorce’s Court, and 
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had even the audacity to dine with us, uninvited. He praised Sir 
Annesley so much, and mentioned his name so often in connection 
with members of the Irish and English peerage, that the poor 
baronet could not resist the fascination of the fellow’s flattery. 
What a strange glamour seems to cling around rank, when a 
wretched sycophant of this kind can get himself tolerated by 
means of his gross adulation! I must tell you that Mr. Winkleson 
did not leave without, indirectly, causing a greatcommotion. His 
dog, by some mischance, got into collision with one of the dogs 
here, who happened to be wandering about the premises, and a 
very disagreeable fight ensued. Mr. Winkleson, in apologizing, 
cleverly managed to praise the fighting qualities of his canine 
companion. . 

“T am afraid you will find this letter as great an infliction as I 
found Mr. Winkleson’s society. But you must remember that a 
brother has certain privileges, one of which is, that he may plague 
you with his dreary correspondence, without, in the slightest de- 
gree, losing your love. I hope you are not neglecting your health 
inany way. Take as much exercise as youcan, and try to enjoy 
yourself in every possible way. Pray for me, my dearest little 
sister, and 

‘ Believe me 
“Your very affectionate brother, 
“ CHARLES CALLANAN, 


“P.S.—When I think of papa’s language in reference to Sir 
Annesley, I really cannot help feeling strangely affected. He 
told me to beware of zz, and ‘of all of them.’ Is not this ex- 
ceedingly strange ?” 


Ellie read the letter over with intense interest, pausing from 
time to time to make sundry little comments. Moved by some- 
thing curiously suggestive in the words themselves, and, perhaps, 
also by that sense of a postscript’s importance said to be peculiar 
to the fair sex, she pondered deeply over the allusion to her father 
contained in the few short sentences at the close of the letter. 
For a long time that night she lay awake, thinking over her 
brother’s letter, and filled with painful perplexity at the strange 
reference to her father. When sleep stole upon her at last, her 
wandering fancy carried her to Moore’s Court, where she saw an 
ideal baronet—whose relationship to her father she vainly tried 
to discover—an ideal Lady Moore, an ideal Frank, an ideal 
governess, and an ideal pupil—all dream-forms woven out of a 
brother’s letter by a girl’s wild imagination. 

At breakfast next morning, with the impetuous frankness which 
formed such a strong feature in her character, Ellie said to her 
father :— 

“ Are you acquainted with Sir Annesley Moore, papa ?” 
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Mr. Callanan, who had just been raising his cup to his lips, laid 
it down in a kind of mechanical way, and stared suspiciously at 
his daughter. 

“ Acquainted with him! No. I don’t know him personally. I 
have only seen him at the assizes. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because Charles, in his letter, speaks about your strong dislike 
to Sir Annesley, papa, and says he cannot understand the reason 
of it.” 

“He babbles too much,” returned Mr. Callanan, morosely. 
“What did he say about Sir Annesley himself?” 

“Only a few words,” said Ellie; “he says he is rather an ordi- 
nary kind of person—like most country gentlemen.” 

“Does he like Lady Moore?” Mrs. Callanan ventured to ask; 
at the same time glancing timidly at her husband. 

“Yes,mamma. He says she isa very kind lady.” 

“ Oh, how nice that is!” cried Mrs. Callanan, with weak enthu- 
siasm. 

“Never mind Lady Moore,” said Mr. Callanan. “She is no- 
body. Besides, women are rarely sincere in anything.” 

“ Oh, really, papa, I’m surprised at you,” cried Ellie, with mock 
severity. “ You know that is not the case.” 

Mr. Callanan, who loved his daughter in his own peculiar 
fashion, frowned, as he slowly observed :— 

“You must not express yourself in that way, Ellic. It is highly 
unbecoming. But—about this Sir Annesley ; does Charles say 
any more ?” 

“Not about him, papa,” Ellie returned. 

“Ts it a long letter?” asked Mr. Callanan, suddenly. 

“Very,” replied Ellie, reddening slightly; for she did not wish 
her father to read the letter in its entirety. But her fears were 
groundless; for Mr. Callanan hated long letters, believing it to 
be an utter waste of words to write them, and an utter waste of 
time to read them. 

“Read the passage about Sir Annesley,” he said, with the 
usual impassive expression on his face. 

Ellie read the description of Sir Annesley in the opening part 
of the letter, and also the postscript with its mysterious allusion. 
As Mr. Callanan listened, his face darkened, until it seemed 
almost black with suppressed rage. 

“What a weak babbler Charles is!” he cried: “he does not 
know how to conceal anything.” 

“ But, surely, papa, he is right to be candid,” said Ellice, in a 
persuasive tone. 

“ He is not,” returned her father, sourly. 

“There can scarcely be any genuine truth without candour,” 
said the girl, with that adhesion to her own peculiar views which 
so strongly characterized her. “ How can we call ourselves truth- 
ful if we constantly conceal the truth ?” 
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“Hold your tongue!” cried Mr. Callanan, with a fierce vehem- 
ence, amounting to actual rudeness. “ How dare you speak to 
me in this way ?” 

Ellie, with difficulty restraining her tears, returned :— 

“You misunderstand me, papa, indeed—I was only saying 
what I thought about the nature of truth.” 

“Truth!” repeated Mr. Callanan, contemptuously. “ How 
silly it is for a mere girl like you to assume that you know what 
truth is! In reality, it takes a lifetime to discover some things ; 
and yet you fancy you can sce the truth of everything at a 
glance.” 

“ But we know instinctively what is truth and what is false- 
hood in some cases,” said Ellie, obstinately. 

“Ellie, you must not contradict your papa,” said Mrs. Callanan, 
coming to her husband’s rescue with faint energy. 

“Silence, woman!” cried Mr. Callanan—*“ you know nothing 
about the matter.” This was his habitual mode of extinguishing 
his wife’s languid attempts to show that she was not entirely de- 
void of intellect. 

Mr. Callanan having finished his breakfast, remained for some 
time sitting in a state of moody abstraction. Suddenly, as if he 
felt angry with himself for his temporary absence of mind, he 
rose with violent haste and left the room. He had no sooner 
gone than Ellie, turning towards her mother, with a rapid glance 
of inquiry, said :— 

“Do you know anything, mamma, about papa’s connection 
with those Moore’s?—I mean,” she explained, seeing a look of 
vacuity on her mother’s face, “do you know why he dislikes, or, 
I should rather say, hates them ?” 

“I know nothing about the matter, my child,” replied Mrs. 
Callanan. 

“ But, perhaps, you know whether Sir Annesley Moore ever did 
papa any injury?” Ellie asked, with the native acuteness of her 
inquisitive mind. 

“Injury!” Mrs. Callanan repeated, with a feeble exhibition of 
interest. “I really don’t remember; but—I believe not.” 

“Perhaps, papa only dislikes those Moores for their family 
pride,” said Ellie, with a thoughtful air. 

“ Perhaps so,” Mrs. Callanan assented vaguely. 

“But tell me, mamma,” cried Ellie, suddenly, “ was papa born 
in the country?” 

“T believe so,” said Mrs. Callanan, with the same indefinite 
mildness. 

“Was he poor in the beginning?” asked Ellie, continuing her 
examination with the gravity of a chancery lawyer. 

“Oh! but he was destined to be a great man,” Mrs. Callanan 
returned with some warmth, as if she thought the question a kind 


of imputation on her husband’s character. 
M 
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“ Ah, I did not mean that,” said Ellie, smiling. “Some of the 
greatest men that ever lived have been poor in the beginning— 
and, for that matter, in the end too. But when he came first to 
Cork, he was poor—is not this the fact, mamma ?” 

“Yes,” her mother at length replied, seeing that it was neces- 
sary to give a categorical answer. 

“And do you know whether papa’s father was ever a tenant 
on the Moore estate ?” Ellie enquired. 

Here Mrs. Callanan appeared quite confused. 

“T believe—no—perhaps—it may be—I really can’t say”— 
were the broken utterances by which she attempted to reply to 
her daughter’s question. 

“ Then, I think, I have a clue to the mystery,” exclaimed Ellie, 
with the exultation of one inspired by an original idea. “One of 
these Moores—Sir Annesley, or, perhaps, the former baronet— 
evicted papa’s family—it has been often done, you know, mamma 
—and therefore papa can never forgive them.” 

Mrs. Callanan, with a puzzled expression on her watery face, 
looked curiously at her daughter, and then slowly observed : 
“T would not advise you to be so inquisitive, Ellie.” 

Ellie smiled strangely, but did not reply. She seemed buried 
in deep reflection. Although she occupied herself with various 
little household duties during the day, she exhibited an unusual 
thoughtfulness in her manner ; and even at dinner she did not 
appear so volatile as usual. 

In the evening Doctor Colgan was announced. He had evi- 
dently come to fulfil the promise he had made of calling to see his 
patients. As the ponderous Doctor, accompanied by Mr. Callanan, 
entered the room where the two ladies sat, his loud voice was 
heard saying with thundering indistinctness :— 

“ Yes—of course—nerves—women generally nervous.” 

“Doctor Colgan has come to see you, Ellie,” said Mr. Callanan, 
with an air of composure, which seemed merely a slight modifi- 
cation of his usual sullen reserve. 

“T only came to pay you a flying visit, ladies,’ said Doctor 
Colgan. “How are you, my pet?” he added, warmly shaking 
hands with Ellie. “Good-morrow, Mrs. Callanan”—turning to 
her mother—“ how do you find yourself to-day ?” 

Mrs. Callanan, with the impulsive fussiness she always exhi- 
bited when she wished to receive strangers kindly, hastened to 
order some punch for the Doctor. 

“ What's the matter? what’s it all about ?” said Doctor Colgan, 
who appeared to be slightly puzzled by Mrs. Callanan’s move- 
ments—“ if ’tis drink, I’ll not take anything.” 

“Oh! yes, please, Doctor,” said the lady, with a smile of sickly 
courtesy. 

“ But you have not told me how you feel yourself?” the Doctor 
resumed, as though he felt bound to submit to his fate. 
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“Oh! my nervous system is not at all strong, Doctor,” replied 
that lady in a lackadaisical tone. 

“Well, why don’t you try to acquire energy, ma’am ?” said the 
Doctor, gravely shaking his head. 

- “Ah! that’s not so easy, Doctor,” returned Mrs. Callanan, with 
a pensive sigh. 

At this point a servant entered, carrying a tray, and the 
Doctor, with the air of a proficient, soon concocted a bumper of 
punch, “Are you not ’going to drink anything, Callanan?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“No,” returned Mr. Callanan. “I never drink.” 

“Tam afraid you are allowing yourself to get too gloomy, my 
dear Callanan. Don’t you know that it is said in the Scriptures, 
‘Give wine to him that sorroweth? and that Saint Paul—who 
was a man of some medical skill and common sense too— 
advises Timothy to take some wine for his stomach’s sake ?” 

“TI think it is the merest waste,” said Mr. Callanan drily. 

“Oh! there you are wrong, my good friend,” said the physician: 
“’tis much better to waste your money than to waste your blood.” 
To this sage observation Mr. Callanan vouchsafed no reply. 

“But what about this young lady?” said Doctor Colgan, as he 
sipped his punch with a very well-satisfied air. Ellie looked at 
the old physician with some curiosity. 

“Change of air and exercise are necessary in this case,” he 
remarked. “Have you good spirits, child?” he suddenly asked. 

“ Well, I think so, Doctor,” said Ellie, quietly. 

“Then, look here, Callanan, my friend!” said the Doctor, 
turning towards Mr. Callanan, who remained listening in moody 
silence. “Give your daughter a few months on the Continent. 
Take her to some watering-place in France or Germany. As the 
the old Latin poet says— 


‘ Navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere.’ 


But I forgot that you don’t know Latin—your classical educa- 
tion was neglected, Callanan. The poet means that we must go 
over land and sea in search of health. By-the-bye, where is 
your son—the young fellow with whom I had the discussion some 
time since?” 

Mr. Callanan did not reply immediately. He seemed to be in 
a very sullen mood. 

“Ts there anything wrong?” asked the Doctor, looking around 
with some surprise. 

“Oh! no, Doctor,” E!lie interposed: “ Charles has only gone 
into the country for a few weeks. He is at present staying at a 
place called Moore’s Court.” 

“Moore’s Court!” Doctor Colgan repeated. “I know the place 
well—the residence of the Moore family—is it not ?” 
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“Do you know Sir Annesley Moore, Doctor?” Ellie inquired, 
with a look of curiosity. 

“Sir Annesley Moore!” said the Doctor, thoughtfully. “No 
—not him. I knew his father, Sir Valentine—a very queer 
character, indeed.” 

Mr. Callanan looked up at the Doctor’s face with sudden 
interest. “So you knew zm, then?” he asked, with suppressed 
excitement. 

“It was my misfortune to come into contact with him once,” 
said Doctor Colgan, with more than his usual seriousness. “I met 
him often afterwards ; but I never had anything to do with him 
professionally except on that one occasion. Let me see. That 
was, at least, fifty years ago. But what ails you, Callanan? You 
don’t look well, my dear fellow.” 

The lead-coloured face, with its quivering lips and ghastly 
stare, that met the Doctor’s eyes, seemed to have in it something 
like the wild desperation of insanity. 

“You had better take something,” said Doctor Colgan, gazing 
at Mr. Callanan with an air of bewilderment. “Get him a drop 
of brandy, please, Mrs. Callanan.” 

The “drop of brandy” being brought into the room and ad- 
ministered to Mr. Callanan, his face became gradually toned down 
into its normal expression. 

Ellie Callanan looked on in mute astonishment. Mrs. Callanan 
gazed on her husband with the air of one who sees a giant sud- 
denly stricken with physical weakness. The Doctor, after a long 
pause, resumed: “Well, I was speaking about Sir Valentine 
Moore, when is 

“Don’t speak of him any more, if you please,” cried Mr. 
Callanan, with sudden vehemence. “I hate the very mention of 
his name.” 

Doctor Colgan opened his eyes very widely. “He was not 
very popular, certainly. I dare say, nobody cared for him. In- 
deed, / have no reason to remember him with very much affec- 
tion, for he treated me on that occasion 4s 

Again Mr. Callanan interrupted the Doctor. “Yes,” said he, 
“we've had enough about him. He wasabad man. Don’t say 
any more about him.” 

Once more Doctor Colgan stared at Mr. Callanan with the 
same air of bewilderment. After an awkward pause, the Doctor 
rose, and abruptly addressing Mrs. Callanan, who looked at him 
with languid surprise, said: “I suppose it is time for me to be 
going, Mrs. Callanan?” Then, lowering his loud voice almost to 
a whisper, he added: “ Take care of your husband. He isa 
strong-minded man; but his feelings seem to get the better of 
him sometimes. Good-evening, ma’am—your nerves will grow 
stronger in good time, I hope. Good-bye, my dear child”— 
kindly shaking hands with Ellie Callanan—‘I hope you 
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will go away from home for a few months somewhere. Good- 
evening, my dear Callanan”—nodding carelessly towards that 
gentleman, who only returned his salutation with a moody stare 
and a distant bow—“ don’t excite yourself too much, for God’s 
sake! It would certainly injure your health.” 

With these valedictory words, Doctor Colgan left the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. LeEcky’s England in the Eighteenth Century is a highly-in- 
teresting contribution to historical literature. His object, he tells 
us in the preface, is not to give a detailed account of military 
events, or of the minor personal and party incidents which form 
so large a part of political annals; but to disengage from the 
great mass of facts those which relate to the permanent forces of 
the nation, or which indicate some of the more enduring features 
of national life. This object he has accomplished with rare skill. 
There are histories which chiefly consist of dry details of great 
public events. Mr. Lecky, while giving due prominence to these, 
enlivens his book with brilliant sketches of eminent political 
leaders, eminent writers, and eminent religious agitators. Of its 
comprehensive nature the reader will form an idea when we say 
that he gives graphic notices of subjects so varied as High 
Church, Low Church, religious enthusiasm, witchcraft, scepticism, 
the theatre, drunkenness, aristocracy, democracy, Methodism, 
gambling, gardening, architecture, painting; all which subjects 
are treated in a style so animated, that the reader’s attention is 
perpetually sustained by the narrative. 

In a work on English history in the eighteenth century, the 
Jacobite movements necessarily occupy considerable space. Into 
this part of the national annals, Mr. Lecky has made diligent 
inquiry; and the result of his investigations presents us with a 
view of the Jacobite cause, its hopes, its chances, its strength, its 
weakness, not exactly in accordance with what we believe to be 
the popular impression. At the Revolution of 1688, the succes- 
sion to the crown, failing William and Mary,, and failing their 
successor Anne without surviving issue, was, as everyone knows, 
settled on the Electress Sophia and her descendants. The 
general acquiescence of the English people in that settlement 
has been often assumed by writers who discuss the transactions 
of the period. It is true they tell us of a large body of nonjurors, 
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clerical and lay; but these adherents to the Jacobite cause are 
represented as the quiet devotees of a theoretic principle, faithful 
to the memory of a dynasty which had lost all chance of restora- 
tion. Yet its chance was far from being desperate. Queen Anne 
had the strongest antipathy to the Hanoverian family who were 
destined by law to succeed her. There was a numerous, although 
ill-organized, Tory party in the country who abhorred the idea of 
placing a foreigner upon the English throne. The members of 
that party looked with favour on the exiled house of Stuart, in- 
fluenced by their reverence for the principle of hereditary right, 
and attracted by the British origin of the expelled family. The 
grand counteracting sentiment was the English dislike to the 
Catholic religion, which the Pretender persistently refused to 
abandon, although frequently assured that if he conformed to 
the Church of England, all difficulty in the way of his restora- 
tion would vanish. Of this he was himself convinced; but, with 
a constancy which Mr. Lecky says may well be called heroic, 
he declined to purchase restoration to the throne of his ancestors 
at the price of apostasy. To an appeal which was addressed to 
him in 1714 by powerful members of the English government, he 
replied :— 

“T neither want counsel nor advice to remain unalterable in my 
fixed resolution of never dissembling my religion; but rather to 
abandon all than act against my conscience and honour, cost 
what it will. . . . How could ever my subjects depend upon 
me, or be happy under me, if I should make use of such a noto- 
rious hypocrisy to get myself amongst them? . . . My present 
sincerity, at a time when it may cost me so dear, ought to be a 
sufficient earnest to them of my religious observance of whatever 
I promise them.” ~ 

This straightforward declaration was eminently calculated to 
invite confidence in him who made it. Our author, however, says 
that it only increased uneasiness and distrust. Yet, in spite of 
that uneasiness and that distrust, in spite of the popular hatred 
of the Catholic religion, he records that in England the probabi- 
lities of the next succession to the throne were so evenly balanced, 
that there were few leading statesmen who did not enter into 
Jacobite intrigues. Chances, in fact, looked so nearly equal, that 
it would have overtaxed any man’s sagacity to foretel the result. 

“ Berwick strongly urged upon the Jacobites that they should 
induce the queen to take the bold step of inviting the Pretender 
over during her lifetime, and presenting him to the parliament as 
her successor, on the condition that he bound himself to defend 
the liberties of the Church; and Lord Townshend wrote to Han- 
over that the Whig party entertained strong fears that some 
such course might be adopted. The Jacobite Lord Hamilton 
was reported to have said, that ‘he who would be first in London 
after the queen’s death would be crowned. If it is the Pretender, 
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he will have the crown, undoubtedly; and if it is the Elector of 
Hanover, he will have it.” 

Queen Anne’s mind was balanced between strong hostility to 
the Hanover succession, natural regard for her brother, and cer- 
tain counteracting influences which are briefly stated by our 
author. Notwithstanding these, Lord Bolingbroke contemplated 
the formation of a Jacobite ministry. Mr. Lecky says :— 

“There is every reason to believe that such a ministry, sup- 
ported by the queen, presided over by a statesman eminently 
skilful, daring, and unscrupulous, and disposing of all the civil 
and military administration of the country, could, in the existing 
condition of England, have effected the restoration of the Stuarts.” 

So much for England. In Scotland the Jacobite interest was 
still stronger than in England, for the Pretender could appeal to 
the powerful sentiment of Scottish nationality, not only as the 
descendant of the ancient royal race of Scotland, but also as 
affording a hope of repealing the Union, which was then regarded 
as a national grievance of the first magnitude. 

“Scotland,” says Mr. Lecky, “had lost her parliament, but 
there can be little doubt that her dominant sentiment was Jaco- 
bite. . . . . Among the Highlanders and the Episcopalian 
gentry, Jacobitism had always been very powerful; and the 
Presbyterians of the Lowlands, who might naturally be regarded 
as the implacable enemies of a Catholic sovereign, and especially 
of a sovereign of the House of Stuart, were so bitterly hostile to 
the Union, that great numbers of them were prepared to subor- 
dinate their whole policy to the single end of obtaining its 
repeal.” 

Jacobitism, as a policy, has long since been consigned to the 
tomb. But we believe that it still lingers in many Scottish 
minds as asentiment. So lately as 1845, on the centenary of 
Charles Edward’s arrival in the West Highlands, a meeting was 
held to celebrate the irauzuration of a monument which some 
laudatores temports acti had erected to commemorate his gallant 
but ill-starred attempt, on the spot where he first displayed his 
standard. 

Mr. Lecky says little of Irish Jacobitism in the reign of 
Anne; but he mentions that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir 
Constantine Phipps, was strongly suspected of Jacobite senti- 
ments, in which the House of Lords, including of course the 
bishops, were believed to participate. But the Irish House of 
Commons at that period was intensely Protestant and Whig. 

From our author's narrative, it is plain that the Jacobite cause 
had many elements of strength; but these were neutralized by 
want of organization; so that the queen’s death, on the Ist of 
August, 1714, found the party unprepared for combined and 
effective action. On the other hand, the Whig party were ably 
marshalled by their leaders, and acted with cohesion and prompti- 
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tude. The contrast between the two parties was described by 
Lord Bolingbroke on the 23rd of the previous March, in a letter 
to Lord Strafford, in which the writer said: —“ The Whigs pursue 
their plans with good order and in concert; the Tories stand at 
gaze, expect the Court should regulate their conduct, and lead 
them on, and the Court seems in a lethargy.” Although the 
queen’s death had been expected for months, yet the state of 
matters thus described remained unaltered on either side. When 
it became evident that her majesty could not survive many hours, 
a privy council, irrespective of party, was summoned to attend. 
The Whig leaders displayed the vigour in which their opponents 
were so fatally deficient. “They had,” says our author, “the 
great advantage of knowing clearly the policy they should pursue, 
and their measures were taken with admirable promptitude and 
energy.” Every military and naval preparation the crisis rendered 
needful was instantly made, so that the queen’s death found the 
Whigs compact, and consequently powerful, while the unorgan- 
ized Jacobite party were politically paralysed. On the 18th of 
September, King George the First, accompanied by his mis- 
tresses, arrived in England, “when he was received with no 
opposition, and with some applause.” 

In the following year the Pretender made his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to regain the throne. He came to Scotland, but his hopes 
were defeated by mismanagement. He issued a proclamation to 
his “subjects,” which was answered with exquisite humour by 
Addison in the Freeholder. The Hanoverian king and govern- 
ment were for the present so firmly established, that Addison 
looked on all efforts for their overthrow as chimerical. The Pre- 
tender had promised, in the event of his restoration, to “remit 
and discharge all crimes of high treason, misprision, and all other 
crimes and offences whatsoever, done or committed against him 
or his father.” 

“But,” asks the Freeholder, “will you answer in this case that 
King George will forgive us? Otherwise we beseech you to con- 
sider what poor comfort it would be for a British Freeholder to 
be conveyed up Holbourn [to the gallows] with your pardon in 
his pocket.” 

Mr. Lecky’s account of the Scotch Union of 1707, is exceed- 
ingly interesting. He truly observes that the political absorption 
of a small into a larger nationality can very rarely be effected 
without irritating the most sensitive chords of national feeling. 
And he adds, with equal truth, that the sentiment of nationality 
is one of the strongest and most respectable by which human 
beings are actuated—no other, he says, has produced a greater 
amount of heroism and self-sacrifice; and no other, when it has 
been seriously outraged, leaves behind it such enduring and such 
dangerous discontent. It was natural, it was inevitable, that the 
Scotch nation should regard with indignant abhorrence the pro- 
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posal to extinguish their parliament. Many causes conspired to 
exasperate the old animosity between Scotland and England. 
The destruction in King William’s reign of the Darien project 
in which Scotch enterprise and Scotch capital had so largely been 
engaged, was merely an extreme exhibition of that commercial 
jealousy with which England habitually regarded the industrial 
efforts of her northern neighbour. Asa matter of course, the 
Scotch resented the commercial hostility that struck at the root 
of their national prosperity. In 1704, their parliament passed 
the famous Act of Security, in which it was provided, that until 
the Scots had a satisfactory treaty with England in reference to 
commerce and other concerns, the succession to the Crown 
should remain an open question. The royal assent had been 
refused to this bill on its first introduction; but on its again re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Scotch legislature, the queen, by Lord 
Godolphin’s advice, assented to it. The measure was necessarily 
most unpopular in England. By it, Scotland in effect told Eng- 
land, that unless certain commercial privileges were conceded, the 
nations should pass under different sovereigns on the death of 
the reigning queen. England replied by an address from the 
House of Lords to the queen, exhorting her majesty to make 
military demonstrations on the northern border; to hold all 
Scotchmen (with certain specified exceptions) as aliens, unless 
by a given day the Scotch Parliament should have enacted the 
same succession to the Crown with that of England; she was 
also empowered to enforce commercial restrictions with the ut- 
most rigour, and to order the capture of all Scotch vessels trading 
with France. 

Matters had now reached a crisis. England was sufficiently 
powerful to ruin the Scotch by blockades and commercial em- 
bargoes ; and the only condition on which she would admit them 
to equality of commercial privilege, was the extinction of their 
national parliament. She, in fact, starved them into an incorpo- 
rating union. They were driven to a cruel alternative: the 
sacrifice of a dearly-cherished nationality, or else the destruction 
of their industrial life. Even so, the nation evinced its hatred of 
the Union by petitions against it, and by anti-union riots in dif- 
ferent places; and the prevalence of the Jacobite sentiment, as we 
have already remarked, was in a very great degree the result of 
a conviction that the Stuarts, if restored, would restore the Scotch 
Parliament. It isacurious fact that the Union had barely lasted 
six years, when a motion for its repeal was introduced by the 
Earl of Findlater, in the English House of Lords. The numbers 
for and against the repeal were so nearly equal that the motion 
was only defeated by four proxies. 

The Scotch lost their parliament, but the commercial provisions 
of the Union opened a door that had previously been closed 
against their industry and enterprise. They began, at first rather 
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slowly, to avail of their new privileges ; and their nation has in 
our own day made the most of the solitary boon which the 
Union contained. It is quite true that they obtained that boon 
by the Union; but it is quite probable that they might have 
obtained it zwzthout an Union, as the Irish did in 1779. In some 
period of England’s difficulty or embarrassment, she might have 
been glad to purchase Scotch assistance and support by conced- 
ing freedom of trade. 

Mr. Lecky compares, or rather contrasts, the Scotch and Irish 
Unions. The Scotch gained free-trade in exchange for their 
parliament. But the Irish gained free-trade in 1779 without sur- 
rendering their parliament. England had something to give 
Scotland as the price of the surrender.. She had nothing to give 
Ireland. “The years,” says Mr. Lecky, “ between 1779 and the 
rebellion of 1798 were probably the most prosperous in Irish 
history ; and the generation that followed the Union was one of 
the most miserable.” 

The following passage is not more eloquent than true :-— 

“The sacrifice of nationality was extorted by the most enor- 
mous corruption in the history of representative institutions. It 
was demanded by no considerable section of the Irish people. 
It was accompanied by no signal political or material benefit that 
could mitigate or counteract its unpopularity, and it was effected 
without a dissolution, in opposition to the votes of the immense 
majority of the representatives of the counties and considerable 
towns, and to innumerable addresses from every part of the 
country. Can any impartial man be surprised that such a 
measure, carried in such a manner, should have proved unsuc- 
cessful ?” 

Mr. Lecky might have added that all the machinery of corrup- 
tion, gigantic as it was, would have failed to achieve the Irish 
Union, if the country had not been lashed into rebellion by the 
machinations of the Government, whose object was to revive 
and exasperate party and sectarian animosities; to obtain a 
pretext for martial law and military violence ; and thus to lay 
prostrate the constitutional strength of the nation, which, if free 
and unmolested, would have risen with resistless force in defence 
of the Irish Constitution. Lord Holland declared that the 
actions of Lord Edward Fitzgerald had his full approval, as his 
country “was bleeding under one of the hardest tyrannies our 
times had witnessed.” In fact, it required an elaborate policy of 
persecution to counteract the growing fusion of the different 
races in Ireland into one body; animated by the sacred spirit of 
common nationality. At the beginning of the century, when 
confiscations were recent, and when the new proprietors were in 
constant fear of dispossession, penal laws were passed, as much 
to fortify the Protestant garrison in their acquisitions, as to 
gratify sectarian hatred. But as time advanced, the Protestant 
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garrison began to discover that they were Irish. Aggressions 
made by England on their interests necessarily produced a spirit 
of resistance, and threw them gradually into something like 
union with their Catholic fellow-countrymen. The change is 
thus described by Mr. Lecky :— 

“ Few legislative bodies ever exhibited a more savage intoler- 
ance than the Irish Parliament in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. In the last quarter of the same century the 
Irish Parliament showed itself far more liberal in its dealings 
with Catholics than the Parliament of England; and measures, 
which would have been utterly impossible in England, were 
carried with scarcely perceptible difficulty in Ireland.” 

This noble spirit of tolerance, this growing amalgamation of 
Catholics and Protestants into one compact national body, would 
not have suited Pitt’s designs against Ireland. If it were allowed 
to go on, if sectarian jealousies were obliterated, if thorough con- 
fidence in each other were permitted to supersede ancient hatreds, 
the combined inhabitants of Ireland would have proved too 
strong for the statesman whose object was to overthrow the 
Irish Parliament. Accordingly, the system was adopted and 
encouraged, which Burke calls the outlawry of the Catholics. 
Crimes against the people were committed with impunity— 
murders, burnings, and various other outrages, all which Grattan 
charged on the guilty connivance of the Government. The 
regime of the Sirrs, the Beresfords, the Sandyses was encouraged, 
and when the sanguinary anarchy had reached the desired point, 
the preparations for the Union were deemed complete. A pretext 
had been thus created for the introduction into Ireland of an over- 
whelming military force, sufficient to check any popular opposition 
to that measure. Mr. Lecky says that the Government, by 
impressing a belief that the Union would be immediately followed 
by Catholic Emancipation, obtained some ecclesiastical support. 
It is indeed true that ten Catholic prelates were deluded by this 
expectation ; but their credulity must have been excessive when 
they placed any reliance on the promises of statesmen who were 
engaged ina scheme so nefarious as the extinction of our national 
legislature: a scheme which involved a flagrant breach of the 
public faith pledged to Ireland by the British Government in the 
international transactions of 1782 and 1783. To trust promises 
made by such men may have shown the simplicity of the dove, 
but none of the wisdom of the serpent. Pitt is sometimes 
eulogized as having had large and liberal views with respect to 
the Catholics. To us it seems pretty clear that his occasional 
utterances in favour of Emancipation were insincere. At any 
rate his later actions were in harmony with his early anti-Catholic 
opinions. We learn from Grattan’s Life (vol. v., page 183, note), 
that on the 7th October, 1784, Pitt expressed his desire to support 
such “a prudent and temperate reform of Parliament ......0. 
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as may unite the Protestant interest in excluding the Catholics 
from any share in the representation of the government of the 
country.” Just ten years later, in October, 1794, he pretended to 
Grattan that his government would support Catholic Emancipa- 
tion ; but at the same time he privately told Lord Westmoreland 
that the Catholic Bill should zo¢ pass, and that the removal of 
the Beresford faction from office should ot take place. Lord 
Westmoreland, in April, 1795, divulged this fact in Parliament, 
as the period for introducing the measure of the Union 
approached. 

“The Government,” says Mr. Lecky, “intimated to the leading 
Catholics that they would be in favour of Emancipation if the 
Union were carried. . . . But no sooner had the Union been 
carried, than it appeared that the ministers were not even 
agreed in desiring Emancipation; that they had not taken a 
single step to overcome the known opposition of the king, and 
that they were prepared to make no considerable sacrifice in 
favour of the Catholics. Pitt resigned office, indeed, when the 
king refused to consent to the measure, but he resumed it within 
a month, and he resumed it on the express understanding that 
he would oppose any attempt to carry Emancipation.” 

Thus were the credulous prelates tricked by Pitt and his 
government. There were Catholics, however, who did not share 
their credulity: Catholics who scorned the idea of purchasing 
any privileges for their co-religionists at the price of surrendering 
Irish legislative independence. Among these was Daniel 
O’Connell ; and it is due to his memory to record that he nobly 
stood forward to rescue the Catholic body from the imputation 
of consenting to any such compromise. His first public speech 
was delivered at an anti-Union Catholic mecting held in the 
Royal Exchange on the 13th January, 1800; and to the end of 
his life he faithfully adhered to the principles he then enunciated. 
He complained of the calumny, industriously repeated in a 
thousand quarters, that the Catholics approved of “a measure as 
detestable to them as it was ruinous totheir country.” It was 
necessary to repel that calumny : 

“In vain,” said he, “did the Catholics individually endeavour 
to resist the torrent. Their future efforts, as individuals, would 
be equally vain and fruitless; they must then oppose it collec- 
tively. There was another reason why they should come forward 
as a distinct class: a reason which, I confess, has made the greatest 
impression on my feelings. Not content with falsely asserting 
that the Catholics favour the extinction of Ireland, this their sup- 
posed inclination is attributed to the foulest motives. . . . It 
is said that the Catholics are ready to sell their country for a 
price, or, what was still more depraved, to abandon it on account 
of the unfortunate animosities which the wretched temper of the 
times has produced. Can we remain silent under so horrible a 
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calumny? This calumny is flung on the whole body. It is in- 
cumbent on the whole body to come forward and contradict it. 
They wiil show every friend of Ireland that the Catholics are 
incapable of selling their country. They will loudly declare that 
if their emancipation were offered for their consent to the measure 
—even were emancipation after the Union a benefit—they would 
reject it with prompt indignation. . . . In fine, let every man 
who feels with me proclaim that if the alternative were offered 
him of the Union, or the re-enactment of the Penal Code in all its 
pristine horrors, he would prefer the latter without hesitation as 
the lesser and more sufferable evil ; that he would rather confide 
in the justice of his brethren, the Protestants of Ireland, who have 
already liberated him, than lay his country at the feet of 
foreigners.” 

So spoke Daniel O’Connell; and there is no doubt that his 
words expressed the sentiments of the great mass of Irish Catholics. 
After the Union, “the Catholics,’ says Mr. Lecky, “ for some 
years acted with perfect moderation, till it became evident to all 
men that their cause had not only not been assisted, but had even 
been greatly impeded by the Union. Then at last O’Connell 
induced them to change their policy. Duped and sacrificed by 
the English Government, they threw themselves into a violent 
agitation, brought the country to the verge of civil war, and 
obtained emancipation from a Tory ministry by the menace of 
rebellion. Such an episode was not likely to pacify the country, 
or to reconcile it to the sacrifice of its nationality ; and it is not 
surprising that the organized agitation that was created should 
have been turned in the direction of repeal, or that the animosity 
produced by the Union should even now be far from extinguished.” 

Although Mr. Lecky, as the title of his book announces, has 
dealt chiefly with the eighteenth century, yet he is often retro- 
spective ; for he knows that in the transactions of past ages are 
frequently found the causes of modern events, and the sources of 
modern feelings and prejudices. He looks back at ancient Ireland, 
and speaks with affectionate admiration of the early civilization 
which made our country, in one of the darkest periods of what 
are termed the dark ages, a refuge of learning and piety. Speak- 
ing of the Anglo-Norman invasion, he remarks that for centuries 
the English rule, as a living reality, was confined within the nar- 
row limits of the Pale; and he then says :— 

“ The hostile power planted in the heart of the nation destroyed 
all possibility of central government, while it was itself incapable 
of fulfilling that function. Like a spear-point embedded in a 
living body, it inflamed all around it, and deranged every vital 
function. It prevented the gradual reduction of the island by 
some native Clovis, which would necessarily have taken place if 

the Anglo-Normans had not arrived, and, instead of that peaceful 
and almost silent amalgamation of races, customs, laws, and 
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languages which took place in England, and which is the source 
of many of the best elements in English life and character, the 
two nations remained in Ireland for centuries in hostility.” 

It must be remembered that the Norman Conqueror of England 
planted the seat of his government in the country he had con- 
quered. England was governed from within, not from without ; 
and notwithstanding the intense hostility by which for generations 
the invaders and the natives were reciprocally animated, yet it 
was inevitable that as years advanced, and as the administrative 
institutions of England acquired a national tone, the various sec- 
tions of her people should ultimately blend into one amalgamated 
nation under the shadow of a resident government and legislature. 

The case of Ireland was in many respects the reverse of this. 
The passage last quoted from our author points out the difference 
with sufficient clearness. Yet, in spite of that difference, there 
cannot be a doubt that the continued existence in Ireland of a 
national parliament, gradually extending its electoral basis, 
reflecting more and more the popular sentiment, and faithfully 
guarding the national interests from external aggression, would 
in time have dispelled all antagonism between native and invader, 
and created an effective bond of brotherhood among the several 
races who inhabited the country. That much of this amalgama- 
ting process had actually taken place is evidenced by the change 
from intolerance to liberality in the character of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, which Mr. Lecky has recorded. Its final completion would 
have speedily arrived, if it had not been counteracted by the 
sinister policy of Pitt. 

Looking back to the reign of Elizabeth, Mr. Lecky tells us that 
the suppression of the native race “was carried on with a ferocity 
that surpassed that of Alva in the Netherlands, and was hardly 
exceeded by any page in the bloodstained annals of the Turks.” 

Of the governmental operations of that day, he presents us with 
some illustrative instances :— 

“A deliberate attempt was made by a servant of the British 
Government to assassinate in time of peace the great Irish leader, 
Shane O’Neill, by a present of poisoned wine ; and although the 
attempt failed, and the assassin was detected and arrested, he was 
at once liberated by the Government. Essex accepted the hos- 
pitality of Sir Brian O’Neill. After a banquet, when the Irish chief 
had retired unsuspiciously to rest, the English general surrounded 
the house with soldiers, captured his host, with his wife and brother, 
sent them all to Dublin for execution, and massacred the whole 
body of his friends and retainers. An English officer, a friend of 
the viceroy, invited seventeen Irish gentlemen to supper, and 
when they rose from table had them all stabbed. A Catholic 
archbishop named Hurley fell into the hands of the English 
authorities, and before they sent him to the gallows they tortured 
him to extort confessions of treason by one of the most horrible 
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torments human nature can endure—by roasting his feet with 
fire. But these isolated episodes, by diverting the mind from the 
broad features of the war, serve rather to diminish than enhance 
its atrocity. The war, as conducted by Carew, by Gilbert, by 
Pelham, by Mountjoy, was literally a war of extermination. The 
slaughter of Irishmen was looked upon as literally the slaughter 
of wild beasts. Not only the men, but even the women and 
children who fell into the hands of the English, were deliberately 
and systematically butchered. Bands of soldiers traversed great 
tracts of country, slaying every living thing they met. The sword 
was not found sufficiently expeditious, but another method proved 
much more efficacious. Year after year, over a great part of 
Ireland, all means of human subsistence were destroyed, no 
quarter was given to the prisoners who surrendered, and the 
whole population was skilfully and steadily starved to death.” 

The green corn was systematically cut down, the cattle driven 
off, the houses burned, and massacre and universal devastation 
followed the footsteps of the English power. The Lord President 
of Munster, for instance, assures us that having heard the Munster 
fugitives were harboured in certain parts of that province, he 
directed his troops thither, “burnt all the houses and corn, taking 
great preys. . . . and harrassing the country, killed all man- 
kind that were found therein.” Thence he went to other parts, 
where “he did the like, not leaving behind him man or beast, 
corn or cattle, except such as had been conveyed into castles.” 
(Pacata Hibernia, pp. 189, 190.) The Protestant historian, 
Leland, observes that where the agents of the English Govern- 
ment had not yet penetrated, the “rebels,” as he calls them, “had 
established an unusual regularity and plenty.” A fact that dis- 
proves the accusation of idleness and thriftlessness so often brought 
against the Irish of that day; as the qualities of industry and 
thrift were indispensably required to establish regularity and plenty. 

Mr. Lecky is a Protestant ; but his theological opinions do not 
in the least degree warp his judgment of the horrors he narrates. 
He regrets that the definitive adoption of Protestantism by the 
English nation should have been contemporaneous with those 
horrors. He considers it very natural that under the then exist- 
ing circumstances, the Irish should have continued in the Catholic 
faith ; and he somewhat cynically says that “the new religion, as 
represented by a Carew or an Essex, was far from prepossessing 
to their eyes.” He has been very successful in exposing the 
clever chicanery of Mr. Froude, who, although collecting and 
aggravating in his English in Ireland whatever could be said 
against the Irish people, and reducing in that book the English 
atrocities to a minimum, was yet, in his History of England, 
obliged to record some facts which curiously contrast with 
his historical theories. For instance, our author cites from 
Froude’s History the following admissions :— 
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“The suppression of the Catholic services, enforced wherever 
the English had power, and hanging before the people as a 
calamity sure to follow as the limits of that power were extended, 
created a weight of animosity which no other measure could have 
produced, and alone, perhaps, made the problem of Irish admi- 
nistration hopelessly insoluble.” 

Again: 

“The language of the Archbishop of Cashel to Cardinal Alciati 
shows that before the Government attempted to force a religion 
on them which had not a single honest advocate in the whole 
nation, there was no incurable disloyalty. If they were left with 
their own lands, their own laws, and their own creed, the chiefs 
were willing to acknowledge the English sovereign.” 

Quoting these admissions, Mr. Lecky adds the following citation 
from Froude :— 

“The Irish were not to be blamed if they looked to the Pope, 
to Spain, to France, to any friend in earth or heaven to deliver 
them from a power which discharged no single duty that rulers 
owe to subjects.” 

And yet, in his English in Ireland, “the same writer,” says Mr. 
Lecky, “ represents the same rebellions as the unprovoked mani- 
festations of an incurable ingratitude.” Coming to the civil war 
of 1641, our author gives a graphic summary of the causes which 
forced the Irish people to take up arms in their own defence. 
The long series of encroachments on their landed rights and on 
their religion, the manifest design of the governing classes to 
cxterminate their race, left them no other alternative than sub- 
mission to the most atrocious tyranny, or an armed effort to 
protect their vital rights. Mr. Lecky asserts that there is no 
rebellion in history of which the causes are more abundantly 
attested, and more irresistible. “The reader,” he says, “must 
form his own judgment of the writer (Mr. Froude) who, with a 
full knowledge of these facts, has published the following as a 
true account of the rebellion of 1641: ‘The Catholics were in- 
dulged to the uttermost, and therefore rebelled”’” (Froude’s 
English in Ireland, i., p. 89.) 

Our author examines with much acuteness, and with judicial 
impartiality, the allegations on both sides concerning the crimes 
eommitted during that disastrous civil war. When it is remem- 
bered that the Irish rose to defend themselves against extirpation, 
it is not matter of surprise that all the hatred of race and of creed 
was unchained. Lord Clarendon’s story of a sudden, general, 
preconcerted massacre, perpetrated by the Irish at the very outset 
of the civil war, is dismissed by Mr. Lecky as being utterly and 
absolutely false. It is quite incompatible with contemporaneous 
accounts of the acts of the Irish, written at the time by their 
bitterest enemies. The enormous fictions of the writers who set 
down the victims of this imaginary massacre at 40,000, at 150,000, 
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at 200,000, and at 300,000, are presented to the reader as samples 
of the calumnious exaggerations which found ready acceptance 
with the English people. 

While, however, Mr. Lecky rejects the monstrous figments of 
Clarendon, Temple and others, he shows no disposition to deny 
or to conceal such crimes as were actually committed by our 
countrymen. As the civil war went on, the passions of men 
became exasperated to a pitch of frenzy. Mr. Lecky reminds 
the reader that there was an unbounded opportunity for private 
vengeance in a country where a recent and gigantic confiscation, 
the recent intrusion of bitterly hostile adventurers who were 
planted in the lands of the despoiled owners, and a recent civil 
war conducted with singular ferocity, had made private hatreds 
particularly savage and tenacious. “Only a few years,” he says, 
“had elapsed since the confiscations of James I., and ever since 
they had taken place the alien race had been steadily encroaching 
by force or fraud upon the old inhabitants.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would have been miraculous if the wronged and 
trampled natives had not often retaliated savagely on the intruders. 
Instances of murders committed by them are candidly recorded 
by Mr. Lecky, who, while he demonstrates the incredibility of 
the English accounts of the outbreak, gives full prominence to 
such crimes as can be laid with truth to their charge. This 
portion of his work is well worth the careful study of all who 
wish to arrive at a correct judgment on a period of our annals 
that has been systematically misrepresented by a crowd of hostile 
writers. Mr. Lecky considers the estimate of the Rev. Doctor 
Warner, a Fellow of Trinity College, as being probably more 
correct than that of any of his predecessors, and he cites the 
following passage from Warner's History of the Civil War:— 

“The number of people killed, upon positive evidence collected 
in two years after the insurrection broke out, adding them all 
together, amounts only to 2,109; on the report of other Protes- 
tants, 1,619 more; and on the report of some of the rebels, a 
further number of 300, the whole making 4,028. Besides these 
murders, there is in the same collection” (viz., the depositions 
preserved in Trinity College), “evidence on the report of others, 
of 8,000 killed by ill-usage; and if we should allow that the 
cruelties of the Irish out of war extended to these numbers— 
which, considering the nature of several of the depositions, I 
think in my conscience we cannot—yet, to be impartial, we must 
allow that there is no pretence for laying a greater number to 
their charge.” 

Warner quotes Father Walshe as having computed the number 
of murdered at about 8,000. 

The total, at the smallest, is horrible ; but not only is it vastly 
smaller than the numbers given by Clarendon, Temple, Hume 
and others, but it sinks into comparative insignificance when con- 
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trasted with the enormous massacres committed on the Irish by 
the agents of Elizabeth’s government. Nay, even if we accept 
the doubtful statement that the Irish homicides out of war 
reached 8,000, that number does not very much exceed the 
number of Irish whom Sir William Cole boasts that his single 
regiment had starved to death; of which exploit, says Leland, 
“we find the following hideous article recorded by the historian 
Borlase, with particular satisfaction and triumph: ‘Starved and 
famished of the vulgar sort, whose goods were seized on by this 
regiment, seven thousand.’” (Leland, book v., chap. 5, note.) 

We should observe that Mr. Lecky gives several instances of 
humane and considerate conduct on the part of the Irish Catholics 
to the Protestants. Our limits preclude our following his account 
of the atrocities of Cromwell; but of the enduring result on Irish 
feeling of those atrocities, he says :— 

“The name of Cromwell even now acts as a spell upon the 
Irish mind, and has a powerful and living influence in sustaining 
the hatred both of England and Protestantism. The massacre 
of Drogheda acquired a deeper horror and a special significance 
from the saintly professions and the religious phraseology of its 
perpetrators, and the town where it took place is to the 
present day distinguished in Ireland by the vehemence of its 
Catholicism.” 

Our author defends the Irish Parliament of 1689 from the 
aspersions of Lord Macaulay. By one act which, as he observes, 
was far in advance of the age, that parliament, chiefly composed 
of Catholics, established perfect religious liberty in Ireland. We 
have not space to follow Mr. Lecky’s analysis of its proceedings. 
He admits that the Act of Attainder was in some respects cen- 
surable. But it was matched by an analogous Bill of Attainder 
introduced in the Williamite interest into the English House of 
Commons on June 20th, 1689. That Bill passed the Commons, 
and was returned by the Lords with some amendments, which 
the prorogation of parliament deprived the Commons of an op- 
portunity of considering. In a note (ii, 195), Mr. Lecky remarks 
that Lord Macaulay, who expends much indignation on the 
Jacobite Act of Attainder passed by the Irish Parliament, is 
totally silent regarding the precisely similar Williamite Bill of 
Attainder which passed the English House of Commons, and of 
which the final enactment was merely prevented by a prorogation. 
His lordship makes no allusion to it, although he minutely relates 
most of the proceedings of the parliament into which it was in- 
troduced. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Lecky treats the whole Penal 
Code in the spirit of Edmund Burke and Henry Grattan. His 
account of the social and political condition of our country 
during its continuance is in the highest degree instructive. His 
brilliant pen traces the operation of that code in its numberless. 
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ramifications ; and he winds up this portion of his narrative by 
remarking that one of the results of the laws that were intended 
to crush Catholicism in Ireland was, that after a few years the 
Catholics increased in a greater ratio than any other portion of 
the population. 

That the legal persecution of the Catholics during a great part 
of the eighteenth century, was highly prejudicial to the material 
and industrial progress of Ireland is, of course, undeniable. But; 
in spite of that tremendous obstacle to national prosperity, our 
author shows the beneficial influence of a resident legislature; 
although clouded by bigotry and crippled in its functions by the 
British Government. The following passage is important :— 

“A parliament, representing almost exclusively a single class 
in a country where religious disqualifications and recent confis- 
cations made class divisions very profound, was naturally on 
many occasions exceedingly selfish and arbitrary. But an as- 
sembly of resident landlords can hardly fail to take a real 
interest in the material welfare of their country, or to bring a 
large amount of valuable experience to legislation. Many mea- 
sures of practical, unobtrusive utility were passed, and a real 
check was put upon the extravagance of the executive. Had 
there been no parliament—had the whole revenues of the country 
remained under the control of such statesmen as Newcastle or 
Walpole—there can be no reasonable doubt that the condition of 
Ireland would have been much worse. Some tens of thousands of 
pounds were annually squandered in scandalous pensions or 
sinecures ; but still taxation was moderate, and it had little ten- 
dency to increase. A very able Englishman, who was Chief 
Secretary under Lord Townshend, has observed that since the 
first year of George IIL., for the space of fifty years, the only ad- 
d.tional taxes imposed on Ireland were some inconsiderable 
duties, appropriated to the interest and principal of the debt, 
and some small duties, the produce of which was specifically 
assigned to the encouragement of tillage, or some particular 
branch of Irish trade or manufacture.” 

In our notice of this able and valuable book, we have found 
ourselves chiefly attracted by the portions that concern our own 
country. Of course we have copious details of English foreign 
and domestic policy. The characters of Marlborough, Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, the elder Fox, the elder Pitt, Walpole, Chester- 
field, and other leading Englishmen, are graphically sketched in 
connexion with the narrative of their actions. There is an acute 
and entertaining dissertation on the national debt, in which the 
advantages and evils of that great national burthen are discussed. 
There is a dissertation on English aristocracy as contrasted with 
aristocracy on the Continent. There are some curious and inte- 
resting statistics of the growth and great prevalence of drunken- 
ness in London, and in other parts of England. The figures 
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which show the increase of that accursed vice between 1684 
and 1735, are the following:—In the former year the average of 
British spirits distilled, is set down at 527,000 gallons; in the latter 
year it had risen to 5,394,000 gallons. “Retailers of gin were 
accustomed to hang out painted boards announcing that their 
customers could be made drunk for a penny, and dead drunk for 
twopence, and should have straw for nothing ; and cellars strewn 
with straw were accordingly provided, into which those who had 
become insensible were dragged, and where they remained till 
they had sufficiently recovered to renew their orgies.” We are 
also given an account of the atrocious outrages perpetrated by 
young men of the higher classes in the streets of London on un- 
protected passengers of both sexes; those committed against 
women combining indecency with brutality. Every phase of Eng- 
lish life during the century is delineated with more or less fulness, 
and in every case with evident knowledge of the subject. The 
deadness of religious feeling, the prevalent scepticism, the general 
laxity of morals that pervaded England, are illustrated in several 
cases by personal anecdote. Addison, notwithstanding his Pro- 
testant and English prejudices, is candid enough to declare in the 
37th number of the Freeholder, that the spiritual condition of 
England was much worse than that of the adjacent Catholic 
nations. His words are worth quoting :— 

“Tt is,” he says, “a melancholy reflection that our country, 
which in times of Popery was called the Nation of Saints, should 
now have less appearance of religion in it than any other neigh- 
bouring state or kingdom; whether they be such as continue 
still immersed in the errors of the Church of Rome, or such as 
are recovered out of them. This is a truth that is obvious to 
everyone who has been conversant in foreign parts.” 

Dean Swift, in his Letter to a young Clergyman, written in 1720, 
says :— 

“It is allowed on all hands that the people of England are 
more corrupt in their morals than any other nation at this day 
under the sun.” 

To this deplorable condition of morals, the corrupt example of 
the Court, and the writings of deistical authors, effectively con- 
tributed. The social position of the English clergy was depressed 
to a wretchedly low level. The flood of immorality that over- 
whelmed the nation on the restoration of King Charles the Second, 
had, in the previous century, done much to bring the clerical 
profession into contempt; and it seems clear that the national 
morals had displayed no improvement in the reigns of the first 
two Georges. The clergy were treated as an inferior class; treated, 
says our author, as upper menials; “they lived on familiar terms 
with the servants, were made the butt of the squire, and of his 
children, were dismissed from the dinner-table as soon as the 
pastry appeared; and if they had not already formed a connexion 
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with the cook and the housemaid, they often closed their career 
by purchasing some small living at the expense of a marriage 
with the cast-off mistress of their patron.” 

As an instance of aristocratic contempt of the clerical order, 
there is an anecdote related of a nobleman—we think a Lord 
Sandwich—who had trained a monkey, dressed up in canonicals, 
to jabber something intended to ridicule grace before dinner. It 
is added, that a clergyman who was present immediately quitted 
the company and the house, saying, that his presence was evi- 
dently needless, as his lordship _ provided himself with an 
appropriate chaplain. 

To counteract the prevailing fevatighte and infidelity, Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism, and his celebrated coadjutor, White- 
field, commenced an agitation to which is rendered full justice in 
Mr. Lecky’s narrative. Differing, as we must necessarily do, 
from the special theological opinions of those men, it is bare 
justice to admit that they were eminently earnest, eminently 
self-denying, eminently indefatigable, and gifted with a very rare 
amount of that species of eloquence which is best calculated to 
excite sympathetic enthusiasm in vast audiences. To rouse 
men’s souls from total indifference to eternity, to force home into 
their consciences that the inevitable judgment that awaits man- 
kind is of all concerns the most important—these were most 
honourable labours, and in numerous instances wakened up the 
profligate, the worldling, the unbeliever, to a consciousness that 
his immortal soul, on which he had not hitherto bestowed a 
thought, was destined to an eternity of unspeakable happiness or 
torment. But, mixed up with much that was good, there was a 
large amount of absurdity, and also of anti-Catholic bigotry. 
With regard to the latter, Wesley denied salvation to the Catholics, 
who, he said, could not expect to be saved, according to the terms 
of our Saviour’s covenant. And he was also their bitter political 
enemy, having even opposed the toleration of their Church. With 
regard to Methodistic absurdities, Mr. Lecky remarks that Metho- 
dist sermons were especially preached to the nerves ; and, he adds, 
that a more appalling system of religious terrorism, or one better 
fitted to unhinge a tottering intellect, than that of the early 
Methodist preachers, has seldom existed. Instances are given of 
insane extravagances, which recall to our minds the extraordinary 

roarings, screamings, epileptic fits, and frantic exclamations, pro- 
duced in Belfast a few years ago by what was termed a religious 
revival. Among the singular impressions resulting from enthu- 
siasm, we are told of the fancy entertained by one Grimshaw, who 
relates, that being seized with a sudden dizziness, he found himself 
in a dark narrow passage, divided by a wall from hell, when he 
overheard the First and Second Persons of the Trinity disputing 
about his fate. The former said that he should be damned ; but 
the latter took the opposite side, and prevailed in securing his 
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salvation. We are given a good many Methodist miracles ; we 
are told of the intensely real zeal of some of the leaders of the 
sect, and the profligate hypocrisy of others. The established 
clergy at first resented their initiatory labours as an unwarranted 
intrusion on the preserves of the Anglican Church. . Some rural 
parsons, however, did not seem to trouble their heads about the 
new doctrines, provided that their parochial revenues were undi- 
minished. We have met an anecdote of a country rector, whose 
flock were attracted by a Methodist missionary to so great an 
extent as to leave his church almost empty. The clerk deplored 
their desertion. “Ah! sir,” he sorrowfully said to the rector, “our 
people are all going over the hill to their newfangled preacher.” 
“Aye, John,” responded the reverend gentleman, “ but did you see 
any of my tithes going over the hill?” “No, sir,” answered John. 
His reverence seemed quite satisfied. 

: In Mr. Lecky’s work there is so much that is excellent that we 
have little disposition to point out defects. We think that in his 
account of the Irish Parliament, he ought to have made mention 
of the different occasions on which it affirmed its constitutional 
independence, in the reigns of Henry IV., Henry VIL, Henry VIII, 
and Charles I. This he has not done. He, however, records 
that the parliament of King James II. repealed Poyning’s law, 
and asserted its own legislative independence ; and he adds that 
if the position thus asserted could have been maintained, Ireland 
would have been saved from at least some of those commercial 
restrictions which a few years later reduced her to a state of abject 
wretchedness. 

Of Catholicity, he says that it never can be looked on merely 
as a religion. “It is a great and highly-organized kingdom, 
recognising no geographical frontiers, governed by a foreign 
sovereign, pervading temporal politics with its manifold influence, 
and attracting to itself much of the enthusiasm which would 
otherwise flow in national channels.” 

Much of this may be said of Protestantism. Not, however, the 
whole of it. Protestantism is generally a republic, or rather 
many republics ; not a kingdom. In its missionary as well as its 
political aspect, it disregards geographical frontiers. The 
Protestant machinations of Elizabeth on the Continent are one 
instance in point out of many. Politics have as largely been 
pervaded by the temporal influence of Protestantism, as by that of 
Catholicity. And in Ireland, notwithstanding such illustrious 
exceptions as Grattan, Curran, and some others, and notwith- 
standing the grand patriotic movement headed by Protestants 
in 1782, it is unhappily true that as a rule Protestantism among 
us has attracted to itself much of the enthusiasm which would 
otherwise flow in national channels. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Lecky without offering him our 
hearty acknowledgments for his generous and conclusive defence 
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of the Irish Catholic Church from one of the basest of Froude’s 
calumnies, namely, the charge brought by that writer against the 
Catholic bishops and priests of the last century of encouraging 
the abduction of Protestant heiresses by Catholic bachelors. Mr. 
Lecky’s defence of our clergy is searching and thorough. Abduc- 
tions there certainly were, and in a state of society which wicked 
laws had rendered lawless, it is no wonder that they were tolerably 
numerous. But Mr. Lecky shows, not only that there is not a 
single iota of evidence to inculpate the Catholic priesthood with 
complicity in those offences, but he brings proofs of their being 
the subject of fierce episcopal denunciation. Protestants were 
found among the abductors. A startling abduction was committed 
in June, 1756, by Mr. Henry Grady, a Limerick gentleman, who 
rushed into the Protestant church of the town of Tipperary, in 
the middle of divine service, accompained by an armed party. 
He called out that anyone who stirred would be shot, struck the 
clergyman, the Rev. John Armstrong, with a hanger, cut through 
his surplice and gown, and hastening to the seat occupied by 
Miss Susanna Grove, dragged her out of the church. His party 
then retired slowly with their faces turned, and their guns presented 
towards the congregation, shut and locked the door of the church, 
and carried off the key. As a set-off against Irish abductions, 
Protestant or Catholic, Mr. Lecky gives copious details of the 
scandalous: prevalence in England of what were called Fleet 
Marriages. 

But we have overstepped our limits, and must conclude with a 
hope of again soon meeting our author in that field of literature 
in which he has displayed many of the best qualities that should 
distinguish a historian. 


W. J. O'NEILL DAUNT. 


A DAY DREAM. 


Once came a golden dream in summer noon, 

As on a pillow of faint opiate leaves 

Stretched slumbrously I lay, the while the light 
Cleaving the sultry curtain’s interspace 

Dizzied the chamber’s distance ; and outside 

The sunny tendrilled casement hummed the bees: 
The many-throated music of the birds 

Ceased in the heavy heat ; and the slow world 
Seemed moving through the stillness in a dream. 
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I thought, as the sun set, a Spirit approached 
Straight from the sinking glory, with a sound 
Of airy melody that swiftly swelled 

To deep, sonorous thunder, As I gazed, 

Swiftly arrived, I heard him alight amid 

The tempest hurry of vast wings: then stand 
Fronting me, as a windless ocean calm, 

Or shining mountain summit spired in snow. 

A touch thrilled on my brow, and I looked up, 
But veiled in splendour were the lineaments 

Of the great angel, of whose voice alone 

My human sense was conscious, as he shaped, 
In music tempered to the ear, like light 
Transmuted into sound, the summons—* Come!’ 


I rose; ’twas evening—all was air around: 
The level lands grew dark ; the space of sea, 
Silent and sad, lay dim beneath; but soon 
Along the steeps of evening came a star, 
Like a new god to a deserted world, 
Exultant, silent, confident in light 

Through the great gloom: his splendrous forehead lit 
The path we twain pursued along the sea; 
And o’er broad plains where life was silent, o’er 








Huge mountains clothed with pine and ridged with snow; 


Deserts of ice and frozen vales ; a world 
Of winter piled in night ; from whose gaunt walls 
Down dismal precipice to dark profound 

Drear torrents plunged, and multitudinous streams, 
Cold-foaming, swirled along impetuous ; 

And on a plain converging, broadened forth 

In a great river. Onward thence across 

A summer sea of azure, domed with stars: 

Until at length, eastward, arose a land 

Hung like a purple cloud along the dawn, 

Which brightened as we passed its shoreward peaks 
With a pale halo, such as when the moon 

Fronts from the low-sea line the sunset dead, 

Over an evening realm, and so remained 

As in dim Hades, where the past still lives 

A life all phantom fair. Yet warm was here 

The wind from hill and sea, o’erlooked by cliffs 
Piled high in mist and light ; and sweet the clime 
That o’er the faint, unwintered cheek of day 
Showered blushes: here a spirit Beauty reigned 
O’er stream and vale and city glimmering plain, 
Here lived a brooding life in leaf and fruit; 

Here lingered, summering in yellow woods, 


HIGH TREASON. 
Where phantom heroes, happy shades, reposed, 
And ’mid the snowy tumult of the clouds 
Heaped eastward, many a god and glorious shape 
Lay, walked, and slumbered in the amber light. 
Faint as a lily’s shadow by a spring, 
All where it was a land of beauty and dream, 
From the sweet eyes of nymphs in caverns lone 
To the great level stars that southward shone 
Along the twilight steeps of purple air: 
For here ’twas night, ever a moonless night ; 
The orbs moved not, and time had seemed no more, 
Save that each hour there dropped a solemn star 
Slow to the west, and striking the rich sea, 
Rung like a shower of bells from the blue wave 
A note of passing: and for ever more 
From the dark clothed hills the steep cascade 
Sprang with a roar, tossing its plumes of foam, 
And round the woodskirt on the asphodel plain 
With sleek blue waters wimpled into light. 


T. C. IRWIN. 


HIGH TREASON. 
A TALE OF THE JESUITS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By C. W. CHRISTALL, 


CHAPTER V.—THE MEETING AT SIR JOHN CONTERS’, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


IT is said by those who may be regarded as authorities on so 
important a subject, that the decline of the very ancient sport of 
hawking in England is to be ascribed to the enclosure of those waste 
lands so necessary for the cultivation of all out-door amusements. 
Private greed and public utility have left us but few open spaces 
now ; and turnpike roads form a poor substitute for the unre- 
strained freedom of the woods and heaths, amid which our fore- 
fathers, both noble and plebeian, roamed at will. 

But at the period of which we write, hawking was a recreation 
in which the monarch himself delighted ; and his example was 
so eagerly followed by his subjects, that falcons commanded higher 
prices during his reign than they ever did, before or since. 

It was therefore perfectly in accord with the times, and a 
matter.that could excite no surprise, that a-large party of ladies 
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and gentlemen, mounted and bearing ‘falcons on their wrists, 
should meet on a certain day in August, before a quaint-looking 
mansion, situate not many miles south of the pleasant, yet im- 
portant city of Birmingham. 

The day was still known, but little honoured, like everything 
else that pertained to England’s old religion, as the Feast of 
the Assumption ; and the house was called Ipsley Lodge, the 
residence of a well-known and most determined recusant, one Sir 
John Coniers. 

Although everything was in readiness, and the sun slowly 
mounting above the tops of the forest trees, threatened speedily 
to swallow up every available inch of shade, there seemed little 
disposition on the part of those assembled to commence their 
sport. From the indifference exhibited on all sides, a close 
observer might have suspected that some other cause than amuse- 
ment had drawn the party together: and his suspicions would 
not have fallen far short of the truth. 

The appearance of two gentlemen at the entrance of the 
mansion caused a slight movement in the crowd; and aftera 
little further delay, the party broke off into groups, disappearing 
by various paths among the forest glades, and the newcomers 
were alone. But they at length rode away, conversing quietly as 
they went. We know them both already. The tall, thin man is 
Sir John Coniers, who visited Studley under the name of Mr. 
Smith: his companion is Captain Burnet. 

But presently they returned in evident confusion, having in 
their company a little man with a red beard, whose reeking, dust- 
begrimed steed showed that he had ridden far and fast. Dis- 
mounting instantly, they entered the house. 

The stranger was a man rather below the middle height ; poorly 
clad, and of exceedingly plain appearance. There was nothing 
about him to indicate his sacred calling ; he might, with safety, 
have been taken for a mechanic, a smith or a carpenter, perhaps, 
in both of which tradés he was expert. People had listened 
wonderingly to the many stories—and they were true—of his 
hair-breadth escapes; of the traps laid for his capture, out of 
which he emerged unscathed. Priest-hunters had come upon the 
place of his concealment suddenly, finding the nest still warm, 
but the bird flown; and baffled and angry, had pursued their 
fruitless search elsewhere, only to encounter fresh disappointment. 
Few, save those of his own faith, would have recognised in that 
humble figure the head of that noble order, that heedless of 
danger, was labouring with patient fidelity to prevent the com- 
plete banishment from English soil of the Catholic religion, then 
undergoing its darkest and most bitter trial. 

“You. bring news of importance, father ?” said Sir John, bend 
ing reverently to kiss the Jesuit’s hand. 

“Hush! no names. I am Mr. North for the present. My 
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news will not affect you much, Sir John ; but it will. send our 
friend Captain Burnet a long journey,” he replied, with a curious 
twinkle in his sharp grey eyes. “Being on my road hither, I 
thought it expedient to take Warwick in my way. A friend of 
ours, who is in the confidence of the authorities, and who occa- 
sionally gives me items of intelligence that are of great service, 
informed me that the identity of Burnet, as he is called, was dis- 
covered; and that the sheriff, who has for some time held a 
warrant for his arrest, has received fresh orders, and has been 
despatched in quest of him.” 

“T expected as much,” said Burnet ; “and my name is known?” 

“Everything is discovered,” said Mr. North. “Concealment 
is hopeless. You cannot, therefore, remain here any longer.” 

“Would it not be possible for me to hide at Studley until this 
has blown over ?” 

“No,” said Mr. North; “it cannot be. From what I heard at 
Warwick, it is evident that you have been watched, and that your 
person is well known in this locality. And was it altogether 
prudent, my brother, to seek shelter of one of such high station 
in the county as Lord Aston ?” 

“It was unavoidable,” said Burnet ; and he briefly related the 
circumstances that had led to his residence at the manor-house. 
“The sheriff,’ he continued, “suspected me from the first ; and 
when Sir Roger Aston arrived, I thought all was lost. But I 
found that he did not clearly remember me; and but for a few 
words with the sheriff, to whom I protested that I had a secret 
mission from the king—which was true as I meant it, but not as 
he understood me—I came off unmolested. But how did the 
sheriff get at my name ?” 

“That is soon told,” said Mr. North. “Sir Roger knew you 
as having been a prisoner at York, where he examined you on 
several occasions. His memory was assisted by Mandrill; and 
after comparing notes, the pair arrived at the right conclusion.” 

“ But,” urged Sir John, “if the sheriff held a warrant for Father 
—I mean for Captain Burnet’s arrest—why did he hesitate to en- 
force it? He is not so neglectful usually of his pleasant duties.” 

“The warrant contained neither the proper appellation nor the 
assumed one of our friend. But that would have made no 
difference if the sheriff could have been certain that Burnet was 
the man he was in search of. It has been amended now, however ; 
thanks to the united sagacity of Master Mandrill and Sir Roger,” 
said Mr. North. 

“If you think it too hazardous for me to remain,” said Burnet, 
“what course then do you suggest ?” 

“TI considered the matter fully, as I rode from Warwick,” said 
Mr. North. “Some days since the news reached me from London 
that two of our brethren had been taken, and I was urged to send 
further assistance. I thought of you at the time, as being a 
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stranger to the city, and therefore less exposed to the risk that 
attends us when we become at all known. There is much to be 
done there ; but the hazard is great—greater by far than exists in 
districts like this. Yet, if you would prefer any other part——” 

“All places are alike to me,” said Burnet. “What matters it 
where we work, so that the work be done ?” 

“ Be it so, then,” replied Mr. North. “The sheriff is on his way 
hither. I gained the start of him by more than an hour, so that 
if you are willing to commence your journey at once, you have 
no time to lose. These, then, are your instructions :—I would 
recommend you to travel by way of Henley-in-Arden, thence to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and press on with all speed for Banbury, 
where you will meet one who is known to you. I sent him 
forward from Warwick this morning. He will await you in the 
churchyard at sunset ; if you do not arrive to-day, he will be at 
the same spot to-morrow. I give you no token or papers; he 
will be your guide to London.” 

“T will carry you the first stage of your journey,” said Coniers, 

“Your blessing first, my father; it may be for the last time. 
God only knows!” said Burnet. 

He knelt, and Coniers followed his example, while Mr. North 
made the sacred sign, murmuring the well-known words of 
benediction. 

“And now to baffle the poor sheriff once more,” said Mr, 
North, as soon as they had left. 

Descending to the garden, he flung off his jerkin, and with 
a hoe vigorously proceeded to weed the flower-beds, with a skill 
that showed such work was no novelty to him. 

Presently he heard the trampling of horses and loud voices 
echoing through the avenue, but affecting to be absorbed in his 
occupation, he went on calmly until a heavy hand was laid on his 
shoulder. 

“ Now, knave,” said the sheriff, in an imperious tone, “where is 
your master? Speak! Have your dolt’s brains gone wool- 
gathering ?” 

Mr. North looked along the ground on one side of him, and 
then on the other, as though he heard or understood the question 
imperfectly, and then fixing his eyes in stolid wonder on the 
inflamed visage of the sheriff, said quietly :— 

“T will go and tell the servants, sir;’ and he was moving away 
when the sheriff angrily called him back. 

“What! what!” said he. “Stop: are you not one of Sir John’s 
servants, then? Who are you?” 

“ A poor gardener, sir, as you see,” was the reply, given without 
the faintest show of trepidation. “My work lies out-of-doors. I 
have no call to trouble myself about household matters. There 
is a hawking-party here to-day, and I think Sir John is with some 
of the other gentlemen.” 
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The sheriff turned away impatiently, muttering something very 
like an oath. 

A rapid and careful search was now made by the sheriff, 
attended by one of his men, and in a concealed closet behind the 
wainscot of Sir John Coniers’ apartment, a small empty leathern 
trunk and a cloak, which were recognised as Burnet’s pro- 
perty, were discovered by the sheriff. He now offered large rewards 
to anyone of the servants who would show him the hiding-place of 
the man known asCaptain Burnet. But his effortswere in vain. The 
only information he could procure was to the effect that Burnet 
had kept his room almost entirely during his stay ; and that the 
guests had held some meeting that morning in the picture- 
gallery. All this was very unsatisfactory to Master Mandrill, 
and in despair of obtaining further clue, he went out and called 
for the dogs. 

Two splendid bloodhounds of the purest breed were brought 
forward ; muscular and compact animals of a reddish tan colour, 
with broad forehead and tawny muzzle, and with the serene, 
sagacious aspect indicative of a degree of instinct so lofty as 
almost to resemble reason. 

The cloak, which the sheriff identified as the one he had seen 
worn by Captain Burnet, was, in obedience to his orders, cast at 
the feet of the hounds. , They eagerly sniffed about it, and the 
leash being slipped, ran to and fro, while their movements were 
watched with the keenest anxiety by the sheriff and his followers. 

“Mount, mount, and follow!” shouted Mandrill, as the dogs, 
raising their heads with a deep howl, caught the desired scent, 
and bounded away along the path that Burnet had taken. 

But the fugitives were already some miles off, proceeding at a 
good pace along the road towards Stratford. Sir John was 
anxious ; casting many a backward glance, and biting his lips 
and frowning heavily at times, according to his usual habit. 
They had not followed the high road to Henley, but branching off 
near Woodland’s Green, a way thoroughly familiar to Coniers, 
had skirted Morton Bagot, and succeeded in reaching Wootton 
Wawen before the sheriff had quitted Ipsley. 

They clattered through Wootton, but within a few yards of 
the narrow stream that crosses the road beyond the village, 
Sir John’s horse shied, and coming in contact with the broken 
branch of a tree, fell heavily to the ground, hurling his rider 
from his back. Sir John was not hurt, and rising instantly, 
caught the bridle as the beast struggled to regain its feet; and 
then, to his consternation, he found that the horse was maimed, 
and its shoulder severely lacerated. Burnet dismounted, and 
after a cursory examination, it became apparent that Sir John’s 
journey was perforce at an end. 

“This is a misfortune,” said Coniers; “but ’tis ill crying over 
spilt milk. Your road lies straight before you, through Bearley; 
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in another hour you will reach Stratford. Ride on, sir; ride on, 
in God’s name.” 

A hasty farewell, and Burnet, setting spurs to his horse, dashed 
across the river, and was out of sight in a moment, leaving Sir 
John standing dejectedly beside his wounded steed. 

“Well, well, poor beast!” he said; “’tis no fault of yours. You 
did your ‘best; and happy should we be, in our way through life, 
if we missed our foothold as seldom.” 

The animal seemed to understand his master, and bent its 
sagacious head, as if sympathizing with his disappointment. The 
knight patted its neck affectionately, and leading it down to the 
stream, bathed its wounded knees and shoulder, from which the 
blood was running. Resigning himself to the inevitable, Sir 
John put the bridle over his arm, and led the animal back to the 
village, where he gave it in charge of the host of the little way- 
side inn, telling him that he would send for it in a day or two; and 
then, yielding to the man’s entreaties, he sat down in the rush 
strewn parlour to rest himself. 

But his mind was too full of the hunted priest from whom he 
had just parted, to allow him to touch a morsel of the food that 
was set before him. He pictured to himself the lonely way- 
farer speeding on, stage by stage, towards the goal that was ever 
in view: to the end that such as he, outcast and proscribed, came 
to sooner or later—the felon’s death; the dishonoured grave. 
And what was Burnet’s offence? He was priest of a Church 
that England cherished no more, and whose followers she de- 
nounced as traitors. That was all. 

He clasped his sword-hilt impatiently; his thin nostrils dilated, 
and flinging down a piece of money, he abruptly left the house. 
The bitter sense of wrong; the remembrance of unmerited and 
savage persecution to which all of his creed were subjected, were 
overpowering, and created within him a wild and burning desire 
of revenge. 

He did not observe, in his abstraction, that the keeper of the 
alehouse still stood at the door, watching his angry gestures and 
scowling brow, in stupefied wonder. 

Without being aware of it, he was retracing, almost instinctively, 
the road by which he had journeyed; and, recalled to himself by 
a finger-post that loomed forth on his left, he mechanically read 
the inscription thereon. 

“ Aston Cantlow!” he muttered; and then, brightening up, he 
said: “ah, in good stead: I may borrow of my lord another horse 
to carry me back to Ipsley. So be it. He is better than most 
of our neighbours, and befriended poor Burnet but recently.” 

Turning his steps rapidly towards the place he mentioned, 
he had walked some distance, when the deep baying of hounds 
startled him He paused, and listened attentively, and the cries 
gradually grew stronger as they approached. 
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“ What. have we now?” he said. “Is it bloodhounds? Oh; 
that a dozen of my stout fellows were at hand!” 

The sounds approached, then grew fainter, and finally ceased. 
They proceeded, as Sir John surmised, from the sheriff’s party, 
who in hot pursuit sped rapidly through the village. But at the 
edge of the stream the hounds suddenly stopped, raising a wild 
howl, and clawing at the bloodstained earth. Mandrill pushed 
the men aside, and leaping off his horse, bent down to 
examine the stains more closely. He could not understand 
it. 

It was impossible that the Jesuit and his guide had quarrelled, 
nor could they have encountered another troop of pursuers, for 
the commission had been entrusted solely to the sheriff, who had 
not imparted to anyone his knowledge of Burnet’s identity, until 
he had. reached Ipsley. 

He ordered the men to carry the dogs across the stream, in the 
faint hope that they might regain the track of the Jesuit ; but it 
was auseless experiment. The scent of the hounds was destroyed 
by the smell of blood. 

Hastily returning to the village, the innkeeper underwent a 
stern and searching examination. All. that the man knew was 
speedily told. Sir John Coniers had been there, bringing with 
him his wounded steed. -It was still in the stable, and his honour 
could easily satisfy himself of the truth. The animal’s wounded 
shoulder accounted for the blood that had been found by the 
river side; but whither had the Jesuit vanished ? 

Sir John had no companion with him ; of that the man was cer- 
tain. He cameas he had departed, alone; and the road he took 
was readily pointed out to the sheriff. 

“He has taken refuge somewhere hereabout,” thought the 
sheriff. “Coniers would not leave him until he had reached a 
place of safety.” 

He hastily ran over in his mind the neighbouring recusants— 
he knew them all; but was unable to fix upon one more likely 
than the rest, to harbour a priest. They would all do that with 
the utmost readiness, and glory in outwitting the sheriff. 

“Who were the leading gentry near Wootton?” he asked the 
innkeeper. The man mentioned several names, and among them 
that of Lord Aston. 

The sheriff started: here then was a clue. The nobleman, in 
his evident desire to protect Burnet, had endeavoured to persuade 
the sheriff to relinquish his pursuit. What could be more feasible 
than that the Jesuit, assured .of Lord Aston’s _— had 
again sought refuge at the manor-house. 

Without the hounds, now rendered useless, Mandrill was wholly 
at fault. True, he might follow the high road, taking up the 
broken track from the point at which it had stopped ; but to 
what purpose? How was he to ascertain whether Burnet had 
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kept to the main road, or which of the innumerable byways, by 
which it was intersected, the fugitive had taken ? 

Inspired with a new hope, the sheriff mounted his horse with 
alacrity, calling out to his men to follow, and rode off at a brisk 
trot; but the latter having retired to refresh themselves with a 
tankard of ale, had fallen into deep converse with some rustic 
gossips at the inn, and remained behind, unaware of their leader's 
sudden departure. 

He rode on eagerly, scanning the path on every side; and fol- 
lowing the road indicated by the sign-post, was, as he fondly hoped, 
rapidly gaining upon his prey. But he abruptly drew rein, with 
an exclamation of surprise. His glance fell upon the spare, athletic 
form and haughty features of Sir John Coniers, who stood before 
him, right in his path, leaning unconcernedly against a tree; his 
arms folded, and his dark, piercing eyes fixed in no very respect- 
ful or cordial mood upon the sheriff. 

“ Ah, traitor!’ exclaimed Mandrill. “ Run to earth at last. 
Where is that Jesuit dog—your companion ?” 

“JT keep company with no dogs,” rejoined the knight, stung by 
the coarse insult, “be they sleuth-hounds, or the wretched curs 
that trot behind a sheriff.” 

“ Have a care, Sir John Coniers,” said the sheriff, his face 
aglow with passion. “Have a care! You will have to answer 
before long for the offence of concealing a Jesuit in your house. 
Where is your late companion ?” 

“The road is open to you,” said Coniers, contemptuously. “ Seck 
him for yourself. Do you take me for a pursuivant, or a spy 
that has just joined your band ?” 

The sheriff looked hurriedly round, but no sign of his followers 
met his view. Giving his horse a touch with the spur, and draw- 
ing his sword, he sprang forward, aiming a heavy blow at the 
knight; but the weapon became entangled in the branches above 
his head, and at the same moment his horse, stumbling amongst 
the brushwood, nearly unseated him. Sir John nimbly stepped 
aside, and seizing the uplifted arm of the sheriff, clutched him by 
the collar of his doublet, and dragged him to the ground. But 
the horse was startled, and plunging violently, did its master good 
service by dragging him suddenly away from Coniers. 

Mandrill disengaged his feet from the stirrups, and picking up 
his sword, rushed towards the knight. Both were expert swords- 
men, and their skill seemed equal; but the advantage clearly lay 
upon the side of Sir John, who, standing warily on the defensive, 
contented himself with parrying the vigorous thrusts of his op- 
ponent. 

The sheriff was overmastered by rage; and mistaking the 
knight’s caution fora sign of fear, threw the whole of his strength 
into one desperate and final thrust. But Coniers, with a dexter- 
ous turn, sent the sheriff's sword spinning in the air, at the same 
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time inflicting a severe wound in his hand. Then, closing with 
him, he hurled him to the ground, and kneeling on his breast 
demanded his warrant. 

The discomfited sheriff glared at the determined face, so close 
to his that he felt the other’s hot breath upon his cheek, and 
feeling the point of Sir John’s sword at his throat, gasped for 
breath. 

“Your warrant, man; your warrant,” said the knight, impa- 
tiently. “We are alone here; and I will slit your craven throat 
with as little compunction as I would a cur’s, unless you give it up.” 

“It is in my pouch; take it,” mumbled the sheriff. 

“Out with it!” exclaimed Coniers. 

The sheriff felt for, and at length produced the document. Sir 
John looked it over. 

“Ts this the only one?” he asked. 

“JT have no other,on my soul!” ejaculated the sheriff, fervently. 

“Your soul!” said Coniers, with a passionate sneer. “ Heavens, 
that this bullock’s hide should contain an immortal soul! You 
said you had a warrant for my arrest. This is not it.” 

“No, no,” said the sheriff: “ only for that Jesuit who has given 
me the slip.” 

“T thank God that he has done so,” replied Coniers. “ Now, 
I am not going to destroy this precious slip of parchment. Take 
it, most worshipful sir, and if you do not eat every shred of it, by 
heaven, I will send your soul to Satan before its time.” 

The sheriff took the writ, and eyed his captor with such dark, 
revengeful looks, that Sir John pressed the point of his sword 
threateningly against the throat of his prostrate foe, as a hint 
that it was no time for trifling. 

“T will not,” said Mandrill, stubbornly. 

“ By heaven, but you shall!” said the knight, raising his sword 
as if to make a thrust. Mandrill looked up at him again, and 
warned by the knight’s fierce, hard look, he put the slip of parch- 
ment to his lips. 

“ How can I eat it while your knee is pressing the life out of 
me?” he said sulkily. 

“You shall try, nevertheless,” said Coniers, with a grim smile. 
“That is right,” he added, as the sheriff reluctantly tore off a 
corner with his teeth. “Needs must when the devil drives. 
Tis dry work, I doubt not. You shall have a stoup of liquor, 
presently, to wash it down withal. Fie, man! Why nibble at it 
so daintily? ’Tis good sheepskin, I warrant. Just imagine 
that it is a slice from a cold haunch, and it will go down as 
sweetly as if you dined in state at Warwick, with javelin men, 
and the rest of the rabble rout about you.” 

“Must I eat this too?” asked the sheriff, who had by this time 
arrived at the seal. 

“Every morsel,” replied Coniers. “That, I take it, must bea 
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luscious morsel of roasted fat, or a well-cooked spot of gravy. 
Your appetite for blood is not slaked yet, surely?” 

Then, getting up slowly, finding that his directions had been 
fully complied with, he suffered the sheriff to regain his feet. 

Poor Master Mandrill was thoroughly cowed, and looked so 
ruefully at his wounded hand, that Coniers could not refrain from 
smiling compassionately at his discomfited appearance. 

“We had better journey on together, Master Sheriff,” said Sir 
John. “I was bound for Aston, to borrow a horse, when you 
overtook me. It is not far; so mount, and lead the way. “ But 
suffer me to ease you of these,” he continued, drawing the pistols 
from the holsters. “I will also be your sword-bearer in case of 
accident.” 

These precautions were, however, unnecessary, as the sheriff 
was quite incapable of resuming the offensive, owing to his wound; 
and after his experience of Sir John’s prowess, he felt little dispo- 
sition to hazard another encounter. And, all things considered, 
he thought it the most prudent course to follow the knight’s ad- 
vice. It would be easy to account to Lord Aston for his wound; 
and he rather shrank from the ridicule of his own followers, 
which he could not fail to provoke by presenting himself before 
them in the plight of a prisoner at the mercy of a contemptible 
recusant. 

“If I may presume to offer counsel,” said Sir John, as he walked 
in the rear of the sheriff, “I should recommend that the know- 
ledge of this little affair be confined to ourselves. You will not 
desire to hear it openly said that the high-sheriff of Warwick was 
worsted by a Papist, and compelled to swallow his own warrant ; 
nor need you fear that I shall boast of an exploit that might put 
my neck in jeopardy. I readily promise secrecy on my part if 
you will share the bargain. Come, man, bear no malice. The 
fortune of war is always hazardous; and you have enow and to 
spare of success to set against this one defeat.” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE FALSE BROTHER. 


THE principal thoroughfare of the opulent and teeming City of 
London, known as the Chepe, presented, one afternoon in Sep- 
tember, a gay and varied scene. It was filled from end to end 
with its usual crowd of idlers and sightseers. Shouts and cries 
resounded on all sides. The booths that lined the pathway dis- 
played so great a profusion of articles that you could dispense 
with, and many more that only the wealthy could hope to possess, 
as to give rise to grave speculations upon the possibility of finding 
a sufficient number of purchasers amid so dense a concourse of 
merchants. 
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Here a juggler, with arms bared to the shoulder, mounted on a 
lictle crazy platform, was going through his antics, and attempting 
to overcome the reluctance of his open-mouthed admirers to open 
their pockets also, and by their liberal donations to afford him an 
opportunity of swallowing the sword that he flashed before their 
wondering eyes, or poised deftly, point downwards, on his chin. 

At a little distance a couple of depressed, mangy-looking bears, 
moving slowly in uncouth imitation of the dance, and urged to 
their unwonted exercise by the frequent application of a stick, 
were securely held by a merry-looking Savoyard, who, cap in 
hand, and with gleaming smile that displayed his white, even 
tecth, begged or thanked the amused and delighted spectators, 
in such imperfect English as he could muster. 

The ’prentice boys in charge cf shops, that were little better 
than the booths that faced them, loudly extolled the inestimable 
value of the merchandise set forth, and added to the din by their 
perpetual cry of “ What d’ye lack ? what d’ye lack ?” 

Amid the gay and glittering throng, there moved slowly and 
dejectedly a man of downcast mien, glancing furtively from side 
to side, and meekly bearing the elbowing and horseplay that were 
liberally dealt out by his neighbours. But deaf to all entreaties 
or objurgations, and indifferent to the sly jokes occasionally 
levelled at his sad exterior, he still shambled on with purposeless 
step, as though the society of his fellow-men were a thing to be 
endured but not enjoyed. 

Pausing for a moment near the Church of St. Mary-le-bow, he 
stood aside to avoid the throng, and then mounting the steps, 
took refuge in the porch, letting his eye wander listlessly over the 
animated scene beneath. 

A slight commotion, a few shouts, louder than those raised by 
the ’prentices and chapmen, attracted his notice. From the gates 
of the civic palace, a few yards from where he stood, there issued 
forth an imposing retinue of armed men, in the midst of which, 
with richly-plumed hat and massive chain of office, rode the 
mighty potentate, the Lord Mayor, bowing condescendingly in 
response to the salutations of his brother citizens, and listening 
with undisguised satisfaction to their plaudits, mingled with cries 
of “God save you, sir;” “Long life to your lordship,” and the 
like. 

One of his followers, happening to turn his head in that direc- 
tion, let fall his gaze upon the man lingering in the church porch, 
and a look of recognition passed between them. It was some- 
thing to be honoured with a salute from a follower of the Lord 
Mayor; but it gave no pleasure to the silent spectator, who 
shrank back, covering his face with his hand, 

Presently the church clock began to strike, and raising his head, 
he slowly counted the hour; and then, with an impatient gesture, 
sprang down the steps, and, shouldering his way through the 
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crowd, hurriedly darted down one of the side streets. Treading 
the narrow, tortuous byways, he emerged at length in Canwick- 
street ; and still, without slackening his pace, he hastened on 
until he stood before a mean and dismial-looking tavern, when he 
glanced hurriedly round, and then stopped. Peering in through 
the half-open door, he looked narrowly at the little group assem- 
bled there, drinking and quarrelling, but not seeing the man he 
sought, he slunk back again, and slowly paced the uneven pave- 
ment in front. He had not been there long when he was joined 
by a tall fellow, of dirty, dissolute appearance, and offensive 
swagger, his sword clanking at his heels at every step. 

“True to time, as usual, Jasper Rookesby,” he said. “They 
might set their clocks by my movements. But you are carly to- 
day.” 

“Ten minutes already past the hour,” said Jasper, pointing to 
the clock of St. Swithin’s above their heads. 

“Can you find no better witness than yonder lying time-piece?” 
said the other indifferently. “’Tis never in order. I say ’tis 
six o'clock, and not a second more.” 

“Well, we need not quarrel about it. I am here: let that 
suffice, Master Cuffe,” replied Jasper, with a show of irritation. 

“ Quarrel!” ejaculated Cuffe, twirling his moustache with 
grimy fingers ; “I should like to see the man who would pick a 
quarrel with Timothy Cuffe, while trusty hangs by his side!” and 
he tapped the sword-hilt in a menacing way. “But come in 
here,” he added, as Rookesby stood almost contemptuously 
leaning against the wall with his arms folded. “ My throat is as 
parched as if a hundred devils were supping off boiled brimstone 
in my stomach. I cannot talk here.” 

Entering the dingy tavern, he called for drink, extracting from 
the innermost recess of a greasy pouch a coin that he flung upon 
the counter. 

“There goes my last mark,” he muttered, gathering up the 
battered change. “If we do not light upon something very specdily, 
I shall eschew thy beggarly society, my worthy Jasper, and turn 
cutpurse for very existence. These citizens wax fat and insolent, 
curse them! Now, what news?” 

“ That is the question I was about to ask of you,” said Rookesby, 
seating himself upon a cask. ; 

“Do you mean to say, after making an appointment to meet 
me here to-day, causing me thereby to neglect most pressing 
business, that you have nothing to tell ?” 

“Lower your note, and do not shout so,” replied the other. 
“See how these idiots are gaping at us. I told you this morning 
that I thought I had discovered a priest’s nest, and where it was. 
If you had done your part, you might have made enquiries there 
yourself.” 


“Well, I—you see—that is, I am strange to the neighbour- 
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hood, and did not quite remember your directions,” said Cuffe, 
hesitating. 

“Then do not blame me for having such scanty news. But I 
have not been idle in the meantime. I went this morning over 
to St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, where we caught the two priests, but 
the place was deserted. All that I could ascertain in that quarter 
was that the meetings have been abandoned for the present. 
My informant seemed rather suspicious, although he knew me as 
one of his creed, and 

“What!” ejaculated Cuffe, with a hoarse laugh that made some 
of the company drinking at the rude bar turn suddenly round ; 
“have you been backsliding g, oh, precious neophyte ?—and after 
solemnly abjuring your errors and being converted to the true 
and blessed Protestant religion by the persuasive tongue of its 
worthy minister, Doctor Cuffe! Verily, my babe; we shall have 
to put on your iron swaddling-clothes again, or add another inch 
or two to your stature by a few turns of the rack.” 

And, throwing himself back, he laughed loudly, unchecked by 
the angry look that appeared on the face of his companion. 

“Curse you!” said Rookesby, between his teeth, and rising 
abruptly ; “can you do nothing better than put your coarse 
gibes upon me? But I will talk here no longer, where your 
senseless bluster draws upon us the eye of every tippling idler.” 

“T am silent as the grave,” said Cuffe, following him into the 
street. “Don’t fly at me, man, as though you would strangle me. 
If the rope were round my neck, I swear I could not but laugh 
at the thought of Jasper Rookesby, the sheriff’s henchman and 
paid spy, mumbling his prayers with the Papists yonder, or kneel- 
ing before the priest and smiting his breast, while he accuses 
himself of every crime under the sun.” 

“No matter what I do,” returned Jasper, with a look of 
desperation. “You would have swaggered and blundered until 
those two priests would have taken fright, and so slipped through 
your fingers, if their arrest had been entrusted to you.” 

“Mea culpa, mea culpa,’ said Cuffe, with mock solemnity, 
while an amused grin stole over his face. “I acknowledge my 
transgressions, my peerless Jasper ; and humbly own my inferiority 
to your worship in such delicate transactions. *Tis my misfor- 
tune, blame me not for it, that I was not born a Papist ; or who 
knows but I might have become as keen and promising a ferret 
as you to hunt ‘these rats from their kennels ; but I doubt if I 
could have worn a double face so long, or play ed the hypocrite 
without the fear of detection.” 

“ Have you done?” asked Rookesby furiously. Cuffe shrugged 
his shoulders without making any answer, and the pair walked on 
in silence. 

“Come this way,” resumed Jasper, “and observe the house I 
point out. I believe that a priest is hiding there, but I have no 
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certain knowledge ; and if he be the man I suspect, he knows me, 
and I would therefore avoid him. I will gain further information 
if possible ; but his capture must be left to you.” 

They were in a narrow street, where the quaint-looking houses 
with lofty gables and projecting stories seemed nearly to mect on 
either side. Underfoot was a rough, uneven pavement, if pave- 
ment it could be called, of round pebbly stones, over which the 
pedestrian slipped and stumbled as he went; and in the midst 
a gutter, into which all the refuse of the place was flung, ran its 
slow course, but only after a heavy rain, towards the river, into 
which it discharged its impurities, slowly and reluctantly, as if 
the noisome, festering mass was unwilling to quit the place to 
which, of right, it belonged. 

But plenty of business was done within its contracted limits; and 
the tradesmen there were not a whit behind their prouder neigh- 
bours in the broader and more commanding streets, in their eager 
desire to gather up the glistening particles of gold with which, 
according to undeniable tradition, the great city has been paved 
from time immemorial. 

It was known as St. Lawrence Pountney Lane; and the first 
part of the title was intelligible enough ; for, in a little slip of a 
street running eastward from the midst of the lane, stood a 
humble, mean-looking church, of dilapidated appearance, dedi- 
‘cated to the Christian martyr; but how or from whom the saint 
obtained his euphonious affix none seemed to know or to care. 

“ There is the house,” said Rookesby, without turning his head. 
“Do not pause; the saddler is watching us narrowly.” 

But the word made his companion start and look across the 
lane ; and as he did so he turned pale, and with an oath abruptly 
hurried away, leaving the spy gazing after him, utterly bewildered 
at his sudden display of emotion. But although he regarded the 
house with newly-aroused curiosity, he could see nothing to 
account for the terror so unmistakably evinced by the pursuivant. 
A man was sitting near the unglazed aperture that formed the 
shop front, and by his side stood a boy. Above swung a sign ; 
a gaudy daub of a ram, suspended in mid-air, intended to repre- 
sent the golden fleece ; and from the open lattice, that it partially 
screened, there peered, with strange, fixed expression, the face of 
a woman, with lacklustre eyes and snow-white hair. And as he 
stood wondering at Cuffe’s strange behaviour, a pale, thin man 
stopped to speak to the saddler ; and finding that the attention 
of both was now directed towards him, the spy glided away. 

Before the church of St. Lawrence, that then occupied the 
corner of a little street connecting the lane with St. Lawrence 
Hill, he found his friend standing, hat in hand, wiping his heated 
brow with his greasy coat-sleeve, and as Jasper came in-sight, he 
muttered something uneasily about the warmth of the evening. 

“What, in the fiend’s name are you about?” said Rookesby, in 
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anangry undertone. “You have spoilt our chance there. Shefford 
will not forget us easily.” 

“Who? What?” said Cuffe. “Did you say Shefford? Saints 
above! It is the same, then—the same. Look here, Rookesby,” 
he said, recovering himself with an effort, and laying his trembling 
hand on the other’s shoulder: “as I live, I saw a ghost just now. 
You believe in such things, do you not? It is the only particle 
of truth in your superstitious creed.” 

“Bah!” said his companion, with much disgust. “What idiot’s 
babble is this? You have but the soul of a mouse in your giant’s 
carcase. You do well to twit the Papists with superstition when 
you tremble like a leaf, and are frightened out of your wits at the 
sight of mere flesh and blood. Ghosts! You have drunk too 
much, and your brains are addled. I should be as melancholy 
as a gib-cat,” he went on—more to himself than to his companion— 
“although my life is not a merry one, if I cherished the recollec- 
tion of those whom I have brought to death. If their ghosts 
were to dog my steps, I could not venture out-of-doors without 
meeting at every street corner a dozen or two of them carrying 
their heads, newly stolen from Temple Bar or London Bridge, 
like St. Denis, who never knew the loss of his.” 

And he laughed—a wild, terrible laugh, that had no merriment 
in it. 

“Hush !” said Cuffe, nervously. “ Don’t laugh; I cannot bear 
it. I told you I had reasons for not wishing to come into this 
neighbourhood. But come this way ; I feel as if those eyes were 
upon me yet.” 

He shuddered and looked round, but the saddler’s shop was 
hidden from view ; and somewhat relieved, he continued :— 

“T was sent to that very house some years ago, with some of 
our men to arrest a priest who was said to be in hiding there. 
Shefford was a stubborn recusant at the time, and boldly declared 
that no priest should be taken from his house. We burst into 
the place and made a thorough search; but he had been beforc- 
hand with us, and not a sign could we discover of priest, Mass- 
books, or vestments. Perhaps we were a little rough ; we cannot 
be expected to be very mealy-mouthed or gentle with traitors 
who defy the law. Anyway, Mistress Shefford’s chamber was 
searched with the rest. She was ill, they told us, but we did not 
believe it at the time; and she grew so terrified that she was 
utterly distraught and lost her reason. Rising from her bed, and 
kneeling on the floor with her hair hanging about her shoulders, 
she rained such fearful curses upon me that it curdles my blood 
even now to recall. And always when I am alone in the dark I 
seem to see her, and hear again her curse. Just now, as I stood 
before the house, I saw her face. I am sure it was hers. She 
glared at me with a stony glance, and pointed, as if to warn 
me that heaven’s judgment would soon fall upon my head. 
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But her hair was dark at the time I speak of. Yonder ghost’s 
was white as snow.” 

Jasper had listened with scorn at first; but either Cuffe’s 
agitation, or some compunctious twinges of his own conscience, 
rebuked his levity, and he looked down gloomily, making no 
comment on the pursuivant’s story. 

The uneasy silence between them lasted some minutes ; but the 
appearance of a person who suddenly turned the corner of the 
street diverted their attention. It was the man whom Jasper had 
seen conversing with the saddler. He halted at the sight of 
Cuffe ; but shaking his head reprovingly, he was about to pass 
them, when Cuffe said :— 

“Zebedee Price, as I live! How, now, good brother? Hast 
never a word for such a weak vessel as poor Timothy Cuffe ?” 

“Avaunt, scorner!” said the Puritan. “Godly admonitions 
are cast away upon such roisterers as thee. The elect hold no 
fellowship with the backslider and the reprobate.” 

“ Hey-day, hey-day !” retorted Cuffe. “The flesh-pots of Egypt 
smell not so sweet to my reprobate nostrils as to lure me into 
the company of Papists. Has yonder recusant made you forswear 
yourself? Thou, Zebedee, in the arms of the scarlet woman of 
Babylon! Fie, fie !” 

“My errand there was but to sell a saddle, for which I have no 
further use,” replied the Puritan, meekly. “And Master Shefford, 
albeit he is a malignant, would have had me sit at meat with 
him ; but we may not eat with the Sadducees. What saith Holy 
Scripture? ‘Come out from them, my people, and be not par- 
takers of their sins. I refused to break bread with him, and 
shaking the dust from off my shoes, I fled the house of wickedness.” 

“Beshrew me, but I would eat, and gladly too, with worse folk 
than Papists,” said Cuffe. “But who dwells yonder with Master 
Shefford ? That was his son he had beside him, if I mistake not. 
Who else is there ?” 

“ His wife,” said Zebedee ; “but she, poor lady, is demented.” 

“ What ?” ejaculated Cuffe. “His wife,do you say? Does she 
live, then ?” 

“Live! Yes,” said Zebedee, with a vacant stare. 

“Does no stranger lie there ?” asked Jasper, as Cuffe gaspingly 
uttered some hoarse, inarticulate sounds. “I think I saw another 
face ;’ and he narrowly watched the simple countenance of the 
Puritan. ' 

“There is a gentleman,” said Price, slowly ; “a merchant, it is 
said, who lodges there.” 

“ Not—not a priest, good Zebedee?” interposed Cuffe, half- 
choked with excitement. 

“I know not his business,” replied the other ; “but he is very 
good to the poor people hereabouts, and has done me many an 
act of kindness. Nay,” he said, his feeble eyes resting for a 
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moment on the eager face of his questioner ; “if he be a priest, 
I would not be the means of bringing him to harm.” 

“Would you, then, shield a traitor from justice ?” asked Cuffe, 
sternly. “But, believe me, Zebedee,” he continued, altering his 
manner, as he observed a sign of watchful caution in the Puritan’s. 
eye: “I mean him no ill; how could I when he has succoured 
some of our holy and chosen people, as you say he has? But, 
harkye, friend, if he be a priest, I could do him a good turn: I 
would warn him of the peril in which he stands.” 

The Puritan seemed to hesitate ; but observing a rapid look of 
intelligence that passed between Cuffe and Jasper, he left them 
with some half-spoken objection to interfere in the affairs of others. 
Their eyes followed his lank, ungainly figure with astonishment, 
and Cuffe burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“You have overshot the mark,” said Jasper, sullenly. “A 
moment more and he would have told us all we wanted to know.” 

“ And have we not gained it?” said Cuffe, triumphantly. “If 
the fellow who is hiding yonder be not a priest, this half-witted 
dolt would have said so. He knows, and out of a sneaking kind- 
ness would not betray him. And yet these sour Puritans hate 
Papists. I have been at their miserable conventicles, and heard 
such denunciations of Papists as would suffice to make the hair of 
any rational man to stand on end. I had thoughts at one time 
of bagging a few of them ; but they were not worth a good goose 
shaft. The Papists, friend Jasper—the Papists fill our pockets 


better. No; I go not that way again, at least in broad daylight,” 
he added, as Jasper was about to return to the lane. “I shall 
pay them a visit after dark, when the ghosts are flitting about. 
And the woman lives! I am glad of that. Aye, you may laugh 
now, if you will. What care I for her in the flesh ?” 

(To be continued.) 


A GOSSIP ON STYLE. 


THE term Style, of course, comes from the Roman stylus, with one 
end of which instrument the author wrote, and with the other 
erased the errors, redundancies, and inelegancies which he detected 
in his composition: hence, vevertere stylus, to correct. Style, how- 
ever, is something more than the result of the critical revision 
of written thought; it is its individual embodiment—its incar- 
nation. Swift’s definition of style is, “The best words in the 
best places ;” while Buffon says, “the style is the man,” meaning 
thereby, that it is the reflection of predominant qualities of his 
nature, and of his peculiar intellectual gifts, and not merely a 
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result dependent on the “rinsing and starching of composition,” 
to use the phrase of a famous Frenchman. The greatest of poetic 
writers—Shakespere, for example, had no distinctive style: the 
larger the nature, the more comprehensive the mind, the greater 
the power of adaptability to the subject, and the greater the 
variety and appropriateness of its treatment of conception and 
execution. Coleridge has well applied to the universalist, Shake- 
spere, the Greek work—murionous, “the thousand-souled,” both 
from the variety of the creative imagination for character and 
emotion which he displays, and from the naturalness and versa- 
tility of the executive power of an intelligence which felt everthing 
it judged before turning “to shape the forms of things unknown.” 
Shakespere’s name is now typical of the highest poetic power. So 
we,call Calidassa the Sanscrit Shakespere; Sophocles, the Greek; 
Calderon, the Spanish ; Vondel, the Dutch. Universal sympathy, 
creative energy and presiding principle are his general characteris- 
tics. A French critic, in whose pages the most opposite opinions 
are found in reference to Shakespere, at whose tragedy he sneered 
in a well-known critique, says “that he infused into the English 
language an energy which it has never since been able to increase.” 

As instances of the variety of Shakespere’s styles, take first a 
passage—which is epic in its grandeur, tragic in its force— 
Northumberland’s outburst of passion on hearing of his son’s 
death :— 


‘* Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The ruggedest hour that time and spite can bring 
‘To frown upon enraged Northumberland. 
Let heaven kiss earth ! now let not Nature’s hand 
Keep the wide floods confined ; let order die, 
And let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead.” 


Second, the expectant rapture of Troilus, in “ Troilus and 
Cressida” :— 


‘I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense : what will it be, 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice-reputed nectar? death, I fear me ; 
Swooning destruction ; or some joy too fine, 
Too subtle-potent, turn’d too sharp in sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers : 
I fear it much ; and I do fear besides, 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys $ 
4s doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying.” 


For pomp and magnificence, vide passages in “ Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” Act iv., Scene 8, and the other Roman plays, For 
animation, the chorus which opens “ King Henry V.” 
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How Catullian is the following :— 


** As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 
With distinct breath, and consigned kisses to them ; 
Time fumbles up into a loose adieu ; 
And scants us with a famished kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears.” 


Without entering on topics which are fully discussed in books 
on rhetoric, such as the varieties of poetic and prose styles—the 
simple, exact, flowing, the style coupe and periodique ; suffice to say, 
that from a merely literary point of view, the highest style is that 
which leaves the impress of reason, imagination, emotion, and 
the sense of harmony; and proceed to gossip about the prose 
style of a few English and other writers. 

We all recognise the fine felicity of Racine, the dignity and 
solemn energy of Bossuet, the rhetorical vehemence of Rousseau ; 
or among our English authors, the delicacy, variety and ease ot 
Addison, the ironical manner of Swift, and antithesis of Junius, 
the graphic strength of Carlyle, and so on. National literatures, 
looked at as a whole, also have peculiar characteristics which have 
left an impression on their styles. Thus in the old Spanish poetry 
we have the lovely breath of the south, and the pomp and magni- 
ficence of the east ; throughout that of France, logical claritude 
and animation, and vast variety of style; as in our own prose 
writers and our poets. 

Of Milton’s prose, Macaulay has remarked, that it is illuminated 
with passages which occasionally rival in majesty the finest in his 
poetry. Instances of this may be found in several of his contro- 
versial writings,and especially in the Areopagitaka, compared with 
which, he says, “The finest declamations of Burke sink into in- 
significance.” Several such passages are indeed superb: both 
those which are inspired with devotional spirit, and those which 
are animated with denunciatory vehemence. In all such, the clear, 
cold sword of Reason becomes heated with the fire of imagination, 
making it brighter, but no less keen; and resembling no longer 
some weapon of modish cutlery, but rather some archangel’s 
brand, terrible in its force and its flames. Like many of the old 
English writers, the style of Milton, which is “ periodic,” is fre- 
quently involved and deficient in grammatical clearness. It was 
not, indeed, until English literature became influenced by that of 
France, in Addison’s time, that it attained to the claritude 
peculiarly French. But for instances of the most powerful prose 
in our language, we must, perhaps, go back to the old writers. 

One of the peculiar beauties in the pages of Bacon, Jeremy 
Taylor, Sir Thomas Brown, &c., as compared with those of our 
modern writers, is to be found in their illustrative images and 
comparisons. What can be finer than Bacon’s comparison of books 
to ships, which, “on the vast seas of Time, make ages the most 
distant consociate one with the other?” What more beautiful 
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than Jeremy Taylor’s comparison of married life to the vine, or 
that passage in which he speaks of the frailty of human beauty, 
under the image of a rose—so lovely in thought and diction? 
The old writers had time to apply their reading and observations 
in imagery, unlike so many of the modern, who compose, as it 
were, under steam pressure ; manufacturing cheap literary cotton 
for the demands of the daily market. We may remark also, that 
in our day the resources of the English language are utilized in 
a far less degree than by the great writers to whom we have re- 
ferred. There hasbeen a marked diminution in the number of 
words in use since the time of Shakespere, who employs fifteen 
thousand words; Milton ten or eleven ; while six thousand words 
is the average employed in current literature. Many obsolete 
English words—which Horace compares to withered leaves—and 
which are dormant in our dictionaries, might be re-introduced, 
and thus increase the picturesqueness and the music of our com- 
posite language, which, like the Corinthian brass, is an amalgram 
of many elements; but in which, while the sonorous element 
resides in the polysyllabic words of Latin derivation, the simple 
energy lives in the monosyllabic and dissyllabic Saxon. 

Among the old French writers, Pascal is noticeable for what 
may be termed the mathematical style. V7zde in the “Penses,” 
the chapters on the greatness, weakness, vanity of man. The 
arrangement of the sentences is syllogistic ; each has its premise, 
copula, conclusion. The sentences short, and seldom swelling 
into a period, but admirably logical and clear. Macaulay seems 
to have been largely influenced by Pascal in forming his own 
clear style, whose other characteristics are its abundance of his- 
torical illustrations. 

The classical languages, Greek and Latin, are, from their pecu- 
liar genius, more imaginative in their structure than the English— 
in which the sequence of expressed thought is more logical— 
the suspensions of the meaning of the period until the last word, 
and that last word frequently a verb, or a chief noun, has a 
powerful effect. The mind of the reader or auditor is thus left 
unsatisfied until the final word completes both the meaning 
and the music. Imitative instances of this mode of structure 
are found in some of the old English writers; and in artistic 
prose works of the imaginative order, especially, might perhaps 
admit of being more largely introduced into our modern 
English. As an example of verbal sequence, at once logical and 
imaginative, let us take the following passage from a description 
of a wild, gloomy scene of mountains and their torrents :-— 

“Here no form of spirit or bird appeared ; nor did any sound 
break upon the immense solitude, save that of waters from 
the skiey heights, falling thundrous into the cool profound of their 
dark reservoirs.” Here the order of the words is both picturesque 
and sonorous. 
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In the treatise of the “ sublime” Longinus, as Gibbon calls him, 
and whose work—like those of Ruskin on Art—is rather an 
excitatio to, than a critical guide to excellence—some of the finest 
passages are the images in which he compares the genius of 
Homer in the Iliad and Odyssey to the rising and setting sun ; the 
style of Plato to the ocean; the eloquence of Cicero to the con- 
flagration, and that of Demosthenes to a torrent. The charac- 
teristics of the style of the ancient Greek writers, whether in 
poetry or prose, is simplicity, force, order, symmetry. Take an 
example zz petto, one of the charming odes of Anacreon—such as 
that on the pigeon, or to Cupid, or to Roses and others ; nothing 
can be more illustrative of the simplicity and beauty referred to ; 
the first of which qualities are lost in Moore’s version. His seven- 
syllabled lines—and, by the way, our old Celtic poetry is written 
in the same form—loses its antique force when translated in 
rhymes. One takes up Anacreon’s cluster of songs as one inhales 
the perfume of a nosegay of some sunny morning, when the year 
is young, when the spring-light brings back the days of 
antique life, so faraway. It is, indeed, refreshing to peruse them, 
or other collections of sweet song of a morning, or at night, when 
the traffic noise of a city has sunk in a silence which lets us hear 
the whispering of leaves, or liquid sound of fountains. To the 
cluster of Anacreon’s songs, may be added, as a bouquet for 
the fancy, some of those of Catullus, alike symmetrical, but more 


impassioned—such as the Acme and Septimius, that to Lesbia, 
and that to her Sparrow, and on its Death, and then, as a modern 
contrast to the latter, Keats’ ode to the Nightingale, and Shelly’s 
to the} Skylark—the one so rich, mellow, and harmonious ; the 
other so picturesque, musical, perfect in every way. 

Phila tais Mousais Heos—*‘Morning is the friend of the 


Muses,” was an old Greek saying ; and it is, perhaps, also the 
pleasantest time for enjoying the sweet perfections of poetry ; 
for reading short pieces whose colour and music influence the 
mind, and refine the taste like a cluster of varied flowers, or the 
outlines of fine sculpture. In the gardens of poetry, antique and 
modern, there is variety enough to satisfy all fancies. One may 
enjoy the simplicity and symmetry of old Greek composition ; 
the sighs of Shelley’s ode to the “West Wind,” or the pure 
outline and grace of Keats’ ode to a “Grecian Urn;” or take 
a song from Fletcher, or some of the old English dramatists ; or 
if we affect idylic and elegaic poetry, peruse the pages of the 
greatest master of both these sorts of composition, and read 
Tennyson’s “ Gardener’s Daughter,” or some throng of verses from 
his “In Memoriam,” or Arnold’s “ Thyrsis,” at once so Greek in 
form and Saxon in spirit; or if the sonneters attract us, there is 
Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnet to “ Sleep ;” that of Keats’ in “ Reading 
Chapman’s Homer ;” several of Morris’s, which have a completely 
Italian air; and of course Petrarch, from whose collection one 
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may select the, “Alma felice” (24), “ Gli occi di che parlai” (251) ; 
“Levommi il mio penser” (26), or “ Sole e pensoso” (28), which 
last Ginguine considers the most perfect of all. Much of 
the charm of Italian poetry resides in the language, which, 
indeed, is music itself; but our English, as a vehicle of expres- 
sion, has much greater strength and variety, as may be seen 
by comparing Milton and Tasso. Critics write about the energy 
of Demosthenes, and the senatorial dignity of Cicero’s oratory ; 
but we doubt whether, even apart from the inspired energy of its 
ideation, there are any passages in the entire range of ancient 
oratory which surpass in power, music, and majesty of language 
certain passages in, and the peroration of Grattan’s speech on the 
“ Declaration of Irish Rights.” In such respects English eloquence 
presents nothing comparable. The finest passage, purely rhetori- 
cal in Irish oratory, is that of Curran on “ Universal Emancipa- 
tion”—as good as the best of Rousseau’s; and there is no finer 
image in all oratory than that in which Canning compares Great 
Britain in time of peace to one of her ships of war resting in the 
shadow of her armed battlements. 

Returning to our anthology of Lyric Literature, ballads and 
occasional pieces which are nearly perfect, one may enjoy by 
contrast with those of classical ages, a couple of Shakespere’s or 
Ben Jonson’s, “Come unto those Yellow Sands,” “ Drink to me 
only,” “ Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my sad tears,” or 
his verses, “Thou more than most sweet Glove ;’ and pass 
thence to the Bird’s Song in Tasso, and Ronsard’s verses on a 
similar subject, or a couple of old Maro’s songs, so simple and 
charming in the old French style; or, as a perfect little ballad, 
read Coleridge’s “ Genevieve,” or “ The Dark Knight of Ulhand,” 
or a couple of De Vigny’s and De Musset’s songs ; or, for an essen- 
tially dramatic style of ballad, turn to a few of Casimir de la 
Vigne’s, or Browning’s “ How they brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix,” &c. There are also some exquisite verses among 
Gautier’s “ Emails.” 

In the lyric category we come to the greatest of English lyrists, 
Moore, and of the French, Beranger. Moore is at his best in 
festal and amatory songs, some half-a-dozen of which are perfect. 
The range of Beranger is far wider; he has written a song to 
illustrate each phase of French life, as Balzac has similarly written 
a novel, and is thus the most popular of all modern song writers. 
Among the chansons which all may read with pleasure, are “ La 
Bonne Ville,” “Colibri,” “Louis XI,” “Les Etoiles qui Filent,” 
“ Maudit Printemps,” “ Mon Vocation.” He preferred his domes- 
tic songs to his political—those in which he expressed his in- 
dividual feelings and fancies, such we may suppose as “Le 
Grillon.” We may contrast with those great lyrists, Tennyson, 
whose few poetic songs, such as the “ Bugle” and “ Cradle Song,” 
are perfect. In the category of song writers who superadd the 
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picturesque poetic element to the feeling and music of the lyric, 
we may class Irwin, whose various style is illustrated in his “ Artist 
Songs ;” in those entitled, “Since the Sunless Western Brine,” 
“ Through the Shadows of the Window Vine,” “ Alone in Loveless 
Life,” “Window and Hearth,” “This Sailing World the Poets 
Say,” the concluding verse of which runs :— 


‘** Here let us rest beneath the night, 
And sing some low, voluptuous lay, 
While Heaven embalms in fragrant light 
The pulsing fountain’s stifling spray ; 
The warm wind tunes its breath to ours, 
While souls of echo, near and far, 
Whisper our song to Love, whose bowers 
Sparkle in yonder summer star.” 


Moore’s songs, exquisite in their management of comparison 
and metaphor, exhibit no trace of picturesqueness, nor do those 
of Beranger, with the exception of the lines in the charming 
song “Naughty Spring,” describing the hail beating on her 
window :— 


‘* Tinter sur la vitre sonore, 
Le gresil leger qui bondit.” 

Even to characterize the distinctive styles of the English writers, 
would occupy too large a portion of our present space—such as the 
gravity and strength of Hooker (of which some of Plunket’s best 
passages, such as that commencing, “ Time, the great destroyer of 
evidence,” reminds us)—the Plato-like amplitude of Bacon; the 
majesty of Milton ; the meditative imagination and magnificent 
Latinized English of old Sir Thomas Brown, who was so great 
a favourite with Dr. Johnson ; the simplicity, beauty, and epigram 
of some of the old prose delineations of character, such as Fuller, 
Sir Thomas Overbury ; or as Cowley, in his sketch of Cromwell ; 
the vigorous prose of Dryden, the elegant, but somewhat stiff style 
of Shaftesbury and Temple; the fine oratorical diffusiveness of 
Bolingbroke—of whom the younger Pitt said he would prefer to 
recover one of his speeches than all the lost treasures of antiquity. 
Among historians, the Attic purity of Hume, the elegance of 
Robertson, the pomp of Gibbon, the Saxon homeliness of the 
style of Helps, the graphic vigour of Carlyle, and the artificial, 
but most popular style of Macaulay. To those in current days 
may be added the eloquence of Ruskin as a writer on Art, and of 
De Quincy as a discursive essayist; and the variety, clearness, and 
beauty of the style of Dr. Newman. Then, among novelists, we can 
only mention the great humorist, Dickens, and great depictor of 
character, Thackeray ; of whose styles a professor has remarked 
that that of the first resembles a plaster cast, that of the second a 
marble statue. The style of Dickens’s humorous descriptive 
passages resemble, in their laugh-provoking exaggeration, the 
manner of Sydney Smith ; while Thackeray, generally speaking, 
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is the more elegant writer. Turning from the prose to the poetic 
domain, we may add that all sort of styles may be found in Shake- 
spere. As language is the chief distinguishing mark and bond of 
nationality, should the British-speaking world be ever united 
under one designation, it might be appropriately named—Shake- 
speredom. 

N. W. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


The deepest thought and most intense emotion 

Are baffled glimpses of some higher truth ; 

And Love is but a virgin heart’s devotion 
That seeks Eternal Youth. 


What work of man has ever reached perfection ? 
What artist ever wrought what he conceived ? 
What glory mirrored in the soul’s reflection 

Has ever been achieved ? 


Our wildest joy is hushed in deepest sadness ; 

Our warmest love is quenched by worst disdain ; 

In dreams we seek to clasp the angel, Gladness— 
We find the demon, Pain. 


How often do we strive, and faint with striving, 

Bending beneath our load of grief and care, 

And yet toil on, with hope our hearts reviving, 
And trample down despair! 


We yearn in vain to find some earthless vision 

Amid the barren wilderness of life ; 

Yet, when we pause, the pain of indecision 
Unnerves us for the strife. 


We waste our youth in seeking an ideal : 

We worship something vainer than a dream ; 

And then we cry—*O hard world, art thou real ? 
Are all things what they seem ?” 


The stern, relentless earth, with iron fetters, 

Binds down our souls, and dims the ardent sight 

By which in youth we traced God’s mystic letters, 
Till we are plunged in night. 
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And in this night called life not dream but action 

Must be achieved by the bewildered soul : 

We are drawn earthwards by a strong attraction 
Beyond our will’s control. 


Yet are those actions more confused and broken 

Than ever dream conceived by poet’s brain ; 

And every word in life’s dark journey spoken 
Seems weak and vain. 


We sce our brothers toil until they languish 

With baffled effort and unheeded woe ; 

In vain we gaze on the dark cloud of anguish 
That hangs o’er all below. 


We quench no sorrow with our cold embraces ; 

We heal no heart-wounds by our fruitless tears ; 

We shed no joy on those poor human faces 
Furrowed with grief and years. 


We find our zeal extinguished by derision ; 
We see our young hope’s blossoms all decayed : 
We tremble as we see each golden vision 

Break into mist, and fade. 


We struggle on with sullen, hard endurance, 

Forgetful of the glory that is fled— 

Forgetful of our soul’s divine assurance : 
We move, but we are dead— 


Dead to all nobler thought and aspiration— 

Dead to all pure delight, all ardent faith— 

Contented with blind growth and dull stagnation— 
Benumbed with living death. 


Yet in this night are not deep voices crying— 

“O Lord! we struggle through the dark unknown, 

Hoping, by toil and pain, by prayer and sighing, 
One day to reach Thy throne ?” 


And though the hearts from which spring forth these voices 
Feel that they ne’er can picture their desires, 
The spirit, wing’d with deathless hope, rejoices, 

And, failing, still aspires. 


The sum of human life is incompleteness ; 
Nought that we strive for /ere shall be attained ; 
Yet all true hearts one day shall taste God’s sweetness ; 
Heav’n’s splendour shall be gained 
P 
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Yes! in the end the curtain shall be lifted— 

The night no longer shall obscure our view : 

Our souls shall see—with Angel’s vision gifted— 
The Beautiful and True ;— 


And life shall not be mere mechanic motion ; 

For man shall live by Love, the Angels’ law, 

And gaze on GOD with infinite devotion, 
And worship Him with awe. 


Let us not sigh, then, for our lost ideal! 

Let us not sorrow o’er our perished youth! 

DEATH is a dream—BEAUTY alone is real— 
LOVE is the crowning truth. 


D. F. H. 


GLENGARRIFF. 


THE wild and singularly picturesque valley of Glengarriff, on the 
north-western shore of Bantry Bay, is associated with reminis- 
cences of Celtic chivalry and patriotism which lend a hallowed 
interest to the charm of its romantic scenery. Amid the lone 
and lovely wilds of this magnificent glen, into whose deep bosom, 
overhung by steep and rugged mountains, and clothed with the 
luxuriant foliage of myrtle and arbutus— 


** Ocean comes 
To ’scape the wild wind’s rancour,” 


one may recall the time when the stillness of this fairy solitude, 
now unbroken, save by the sweet warbling of the song-bird or 
the murmur of the rushing streamlet, re-echoed the bugle-note of 
alarm, and the thunder of the battle-cry; as here, in his last 
retreat, in that fatal hour when the star of Ireland’s destiny, 
paling in the fires of exterminating war, hastened darkly to its 
setting, the O’Sullivan Beare made with grim resolve his heroic 
stand against the Saxon foe. 

Donnel O’Sullivan, Prince of Beare and Bantry, was foremost 
among the Munster chieftains who, responding to the summons 
of the veteran hero of the Blackwater, hastened to take part in the 
campaign against Mountjoy, A.D. 1601. Upon the arrival of the 
expedition under Don Juan D’Aquila, who had been despatched 
by King Philip to aid the arms of Tyrone, O'Sullivan, entrust- 
ing the defence of his strong castle of Dunboy to a Spanish 
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garrison, departed with his kinsmen and retainers to the rendezvous. 
of the Irish forces at Kinsale. In the events that followed, he 
bore a distinguished part. At the council of war held in the 
Irish camp previous to the battle of Kinsale, when O’Donnell 
and his colleagues, influenced by the solicitations of Aquila, 
urged that immediate assistance should be rendered to the Spanish 
garrison, then pressed by the army of Mountjoy, O’Sullivan, with 
the Prince of Tyrone, strenuously opposed the imprudent design, 
and advised to leave their allies prolong the defence till the supe- 
rior force under the lord-deputy, which was being daily weakened 
by famine and desertion, might be attacked at a greater disad- 
vantage. But the Prince of Tyrconnel and the majority of the 
Irish leaders refused to adopt this wise policy, and resolved that 
Mountjoy should be forthwith brought to a general engagement. 
On the fatal day of Kinsale, when all was lost, and the herculean 
exertions of the Ulster chiefs failed to restore the battle or stay 
the flight of their panic-stricken troops, O’Sullivan, Tyrell, and 
the Spaniards under O’Campo, checked the advance of the victo- 
rious foe, and covered the retreat of the Irish forces. Immediately 
after the disaster of Kinsale, in the council held at Inishannon, 
the O’Sullivan Beare was appointed to the chief command of 
the Irish forces in Munster, to carry on the war until O’Donnel! 
could procure further aid from the Spanish monarch. 

By the terms of the capitulation signed by Aquila in the follow- 
ing month—January, 1602—he agreed to surrender to the lord- 
president, in addition to the fortress of Kinsale, the other castles 
in Munster—Dunboy, Castlehaven, and Baltimore—which he 
held in trust for the Irish chiefs. O’Sullivan having received 
warning of the perfidious intention of the Spaniard, forthwith took 
measures to disconcert the plans of the lord-president, and pre- 
vent the castle of Dunboy, the key to his patrimony of Beare, 
from being ignobly delivered to the enemy. Under cover of the 
darkness of a stormy winter’s night, with a chosen band of 
retainers, he surprised the Spanish warders, and regained posses- 
sion of that fortress. 

The lord-president, Carew, now ordered the Earl of. Thomond 
to advance with three thousand men, “To make tryall whether 
the rebels in the country of Carbery would submit themselves 
upon the sight of an army, and to proceed into Beare, there to 
view in what manner the castle of Dunboy was fortified of the 
incredible strength whereof much was noysed.”* O/’Sullivan, 
aware of the enemy’s approach, entrusted the defence of Dunboy 
to Richard Mageoghan and a select body of clansmen, and 
hastened to occupy with his principal force the fastnesses of 
Glengarriff, to guard the pass which led into his territory of 
Beare. The Four Masters state that “the place at which O’Sul- 
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livan and his forces were at this time stationed was at Ceim-an- 
Ghabhair (ze, The Goat’s Pass, Keamagower, alias Cromwell's 
Bridge*), between the army on that side and the entrance into 
Beare. This place was the common pass into the territory, and 
it was intricate and narrow to be passed through by this large 
army of the Queen, even should there be no trees felled or trenches 
sunk in the earth, or no men, ordnance, or army planted there 
against them, as, indeed, there was at that time.” How it fared 
with the Earl in this expedition is thus related by the same 
authority :—* The Earl remained nearly a week in the monastery 
of Bantry, a conference being expected between him and O’Sul- 
livan; but as they did not come near each other, because it was 
not easy for the Earl or the army to attack or force this narrow 
pass, he left a garrison of soldiers in Oilen-Faoit to oppose 
O’Sullivan, and went back himself to Cork to the lord-president.” 
The Pacata Hibernia adds, that—‘ Having made a relation of 
the particulars of his journey, it was found necessary that the 
president, without any protraction or delay, should draw all the 
forces in the province to a head against them” (O’Sullivan and 
his followers). 

In June, 1602, Carew advanced and laid siege to Dunboy; and 
in the annals of ancient or modern warfare, no parallel may be 
found to the heroism displayed by the Spartan band who held 
that fortress during fifteen days against the savage and incessant 
onslaughts of overwhelming foes. “The whole number of the 
ward,” writes Carew, “counted one hundred and fifty-three se- 
lected men, being the best choice of all their forces, of which not 
one man escaped, but was cither slain, executed, or buried in the 
ruins; and so obstinate a defence hath not been seen within the 
kingdom.” 

After the fall of Dunboy, O'Sullivan, still unconquered, held 
with his clansmen the fastnesses of Glengarriff, where, during the 
remainder of that year, he kept the English troops at bay. “The 
Earl of Thomond and his army, and O'Sullivan and his forces, 
continued shooting and attacking each other till the Christmas 
times. The two armies were entrenched and encamped face to 
face in Gleann-Garbh,t which glen was one of O’Sullivan’s most 
impregnable retreats.”{ One hope remained; he knew that in 
the Ulster hills O’Neill was still in arms, and letters promising 
speedy succour had been received from Spain. But, alas! soon 
came the dark tidings that the brave Prince of Tyrconnell had 
died at Simancas, and with him the last hope of the Gael had 
passed away. Several of the chieftains who had hitherto sup- 
ported O’Sullivan now withdrew, abandoning the struggle in 
grief and despair. And meanwhile over the green plains of Mun- 
ster swept the savage bands of the Saxon troopers, leaving in 
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their devastating march a ghastly wilderness strewn with ashes 
and corpses. 

Yet in that dark hour, forsaken by his allies and pressed 
in his wild retreat by overwhelming numbers of the merciless 
foe, O'Sullivan dreamt not of surrender. Finding Glengarriff 
no longer tenable, with the diminished force remaining at his 
disposal, he resolved to cleave his way to the north, there, with 
the remnant of his broken clan, to join Tyrone. 

** And now, by Beare or Bantry shore, 
Who owned his blood was safe no more 3 
His faithful people, wild with grief, 
Gathered round their glorious chief. 
Men, women, children—all would go, 
Where’er he went in weal or woe ; 

In war or peace would share his lot, 

But make no home where he was not. 

He sent not from his exile band 

The slow of step, the weak of hand, 

Who swelled the crowd, though well he knew 
His danger with their number grew. 

He placed the feeble forms within 

A triple rank of sturdy men ; 

And all, one dark December day, 

From Beara took their mournful way.”* 

The retreat of O’Sullivan Beare from Glengarriff to Leitrim is 
one of the most remarkable achievements of the kind on record. 
Throughout the entire journey he had to fight his way through 
hostile territories. The annalists state that “he was not a day 
or night during this period without a battle, or being vehemently 
and vindictively pursued, all which he sustained with manliness 
and vigour.” Arrived on the banks of the Shannon, the ninth 
day after his departure from Glengarriff, and finding no means of 
transit, he ordered a number of the horses to be killed, and their 
hides to be placed on frameworks of osiers, and in these curraghs 
his followers were conveyed across the river. 

After encountering innumerable perils and hardships, O’Sul- 
livan and the remnant of his clansmen, reduced to thirty-five, 
found shelter in O’Ruarc’s castle of Leitrim. But the war was 
at an end. O'Neill had been compelled to disband the few 
troops that had remained faithful to his fortunes, and had entered 
into negotiations with the lord-deputy. Excluded from the par- 
don extended to the Irish chiefs who had taken prominent part 
in the late war, the O’Sullivan Beare was forced into exile. He 
sailed for Spain, where he was most honourably received by 
Philip III. He was created knight of the Order,of St. Jago, and 
a pension of three hundred gold pieces monthly was allotted for 
his maintenance by the Spanish monarch. He died at Madrid, 
A.D. 1618, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, by the hand of an 
assassin, an Anglo-Irishman named John Bath, whom he had 
taken into his service. 


* Dunboy. T.D. Sullivan, 
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MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP. 


( Concluded.) 


WE have glanced at the militant side of Mgr. Dupanloup’s vivid 
and versatile genius, and caught some glimpses of the intrepid 
pastor, potens in prelio, combating, pen in hand, contemporary 
sophistry in polemical pamphlets, that are masterpieces of the 
aggressive style, and prove to demonstration that in the multi- 
tude of ideas, no more than in the multitude of heads, is there 
always wisdom. Thorough man of his time, he had studied ail 
its religious and philosophical tendencies, and probed all its 
wounds—particularly that open sore of socialism, which might 
not, perhaps, have spread so far or penetrated so deep, if his wise 
words of warning had been sooner heeded—and felt it was his 
imperative duty, no less as a patriotic citizen than a Christian 
bishop, to lay bare those moral maladies, and prescribe their 
remedy. And it may be hailed as at once a healthy symptom 
of the reaction that must precede the radical regeneration of 
European society, sick almost unto death from empirical treat- 
ment, and an involuntary affirmation of the soundness of his views 
on the great social questions he handled with such breadth and 
boldness, that statesmen who opposed the theses he so ably de- 
fended, startled out of their pleasant day-dream of fancied security 
by certain alarming signs of the times, are beginning to realise that 
his Cassandra prophecies were not mere rhetorical amplifications, 
appeals to popular superstition, or violent diatribes against the 
libres penseurs, as the irreligious press would fain have persuaded 
their readers, but logical conclusions drawn from solid premises. 

But it was in defending with a courage and a constancy drawn 
from faith and filial devotion, the time-honoured prerogatives and 
possessions of the most beneficent and rightfully-constituted power 
in Europe—that august dynasty, older than the proudest royal 
houses which, in the historically accurate as well as eloquent 
language of its Protestant panegyrist, saw the commencement of 
all the governments and all the ecclesiastical establishments now 
existing, was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot 
in Britain, or the Frank had passed the Rhine—in defending “ that 
grand moral and social force called the Church, placed by Pro- 
vidence upon a reserved territory, to uplift from thence a free, 
and consequently a sovereign voice, and in its sovereignty, which 
is its liberty, guard the freedom and dignity of consciences ;* 
that born for the combat, as he seems to have been, he exhibited 
all the amazing force and fertility of his restless and combative 
intellect, nobly vindicated the outraged majesty of the supreme 
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Pontificate, and poured out a lava flood of eloquent scorn upon 
“great self-seekers trampling on the right.” Nobly, too, did he 
vindicate the chivalrous young manhood of France and Ireland, 
when the sword of Lamoriciére, which had combated the savage 
barbarism of Africa and the civilized barbarism of Paris, was drawn 
in defence of the Holy See, and the secular arm was raised 
to ward off the brute-blow levelled at the Head of the Church. 
“God, morality, justice, weakness,” he said, “are mute, abstract, 
invisible things; they would suppress them with a stroke of the 
pen if there were not living men ready to proclaim and others 
ready to die for them.”* It was with a work on the temporal 
power of the Pope that he began his career as a writer, and with 
a mandement on Peter’s pence that he fittingly closed a long and 
laborious life, devoted to the inseparable interests of the Church 
and society. Pius IX. said of one of his writings, that it was 
worth more than a whole army, and that none of those who were 
engaged in defending the Holy See seemed comparable to him. 
In what was, perhaps, his weightiest work—“a work,” says Mgr. 
Coullié, “of powerful polemic, of grand historical, moral, and 
political views, written, it is felt, under the fire of events, a mag- 
nificent defence of a cause as great as it was abandoned”—7Zze 
Pontifical Sovereignty according to Catholic Right and European 
Law, which the late Pope pronounced worthy of the immortal 
praise of the universal Church, and in which he comments on the 
wantonly aggressive and insulting tone of several English states- 
men, notably Lord Palmerston, who, in the face of contemporary 
history, had the audacity to declare, “that Rome was never better 
governed than in the absence of the Pope;” in his bulky brochure 
on the Convention of September 15th, 1864, between the Emperor 
of the French and King Victor Emmanuel, whereby France en- 
gaged to abandon the Papacy to the “guardianship” of Italy in 
two years, which he analyses with tears in his eyes at the thought 
that it was signed by France—France that he fondly imagined 
would one day, in concert with the Catholic powers, solemnly 
tell Italy—* The Papal sovereignty is neutral and placed under 
our collective guarantee, you shall never touch it;’ words 
which might have been spoken at Villafranca, Zurich, Gaéta, 
Naples, or Paris, or even in this very Convention ; the accom-: 
panying commentary on the Papal Encyclical, issued on the 8th 
December following, which journalists were free to exaggerate 
and disfigure, but the French bishops and clergy were ministeri- 
ally interdicted publishing in their dioceses, an expedient for 
fettering the action of the Church worthy of the worst days of 
Gallican domination; his lengthy letters to Signor Minghetti, 
Minister of Pius 1X., in 1848; and of Victor Emmanuel in 1874, 
and to Signor Ratazzi, the Italian premier, on the spoliation and 
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persecution of the Church in Italy ; the letter to Viscount de la 
Gueronniére, Minister of the Interior under the Second Empire, 
in reply to his pamphlet, Za France, Rome et [Italie,in which the 
Pope was denounced to public opinion by a French counsellor of 
state; and his letters to a Catholic on the most remarkable of a 
crowd of anonymous brochures, Le Pape et le Congres,* which, 
Earl Russell said, lost the Pope half his states—he completely un- 
masks the subtle and crafty policy of falsehood which originated, 
or was originated by, that conspiracy of the powers in alliance 
with the secret societies, of which Louis Napoleon, Palmerston, 
and Cavour were the master minds, and whose object was the 
destruction of the Papal monarchy, which it was thought would 
break the backbone of Catholicism. Bit by bit, with the skill of 
a practised advocate stating a case for the prosecution, he un- 
ravels the whole scheme, and tracks the conspirators through all 
the dark and devious by-ways of diplomatic intrigue on that 
famous journey from Turin to Rome, from the moment Napoleon 
penned, or caused to be penned, that letter which Cavour said 
was more important for his cause than the battle of Solferino; and 
the entry of the French into Italy synchronized with the wresting 
of the Legations from the Pope (although the emperor had an- 
nounced, through his ministers, that “all the rights of the Ponti- 
fical sovereignty would be respected”), until Umbria and the 
Marches having been invaded and annexed—Cialdini traversing 
the Papal States with 60,000 soldiers, ostensibly “to give battle 
to the Revolution on Neapolitan ground,” eight days after the 
memorable interview at Chambéry, and before Cavour’s ulti- 
matum could have reached the Vatican, crushing the Papal 
volunteers, those last martyrs of European honour (as a Pro- 
testant writer called them), at Castlefidardo, Ancona,and Spoleto— 
the Piedmontese generals, whose proclamations to their troops 
wrung a cry of horror from Lord John Russell, and were de- 
scribed by Signor Nicotera, an Italian deputy, as worthy of 
Attila, Tamerlane, and Ghengis-Khan, took their resolution with 
easy courage when there was no longer any French garrison to 
oppose them, when prostrate France— 
*¢ The red blade broken in her hand, 
And the last arrow in her quiver,” 
was thrown completely Lors de combat by the overwhelming disasters 
of the late war, and entered by the breach of the Porta Pia into that 
sacred city, the common metropolis of all Christian nations, the 
independent see of the Supreme Pontiff, which Paris would not 
cede at Vienna, nor Vienna at Madrid, nor Madrid at Munich, 
but which the satrap of Imperial France was allowed to turn into 





* Le Fape et le Congres, appeared in Paris on Christmas Eve, and the reply the next 
day. ‘‘ // faut un visage ict,” wrote Mgr. Dupanloup, as he stripped off the semi- 
transparent mask that ill-concealed the authorship, which soon became a matter of 
notoriety, 
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a Piedmontese prebendary, thus consummating the crowning 
injustice of a series of injustices, a flagrant outrage upon religion 
and the public conscience, which could never have been perpe- 
trated without the complicity of statesmen in the plots and plans 
of the secret societies, the purchased connivance of a venal press, 
and the selfish indifference of “society.” Mgr. Dupanloup tells 
the sad story of the dolours of the Papacy, of the triumph of 
might over right, of brute force over the highest representative 
of moral force in the world, as it will probably be recorded by 
future historians in the white light of impartial history—story of 
wholesale plunder and perfidy by kings and ministers, who kept 
the word of promise to the ear to break it to the hope, and, 
regardless of plighted kingly honour, played the desperate game 
of hazard, euphemistically styled diplomacy, with treaties and 
protocols as false as dicers’ oaths; of the sacrilegious spoliation 
of the patrimony of the Church—the patrimony that even fierce 
barbarians and rude, rough-handed medizval conquerors re- 
spected—by a government floated into power by the red sea of 
the Revolution, to be borne back some day on its receding tide; 
Church property confiscated, religious orders suppressed, priests 
and nuns by thousands thrown upon the world, bishops cast 
into prison, clerics subjected to conscription, parishes and 
novitiates abolished, concordats violated, ecclesiastical immu- 
nities stipulated by treaty treated as dead letters, and University 
Colleges, like the international Collegio Romano, and numbers 
of pious foundations, created out of revenues acquired by the 
Popes, as spiritual and not as temporal sovereigns, swept away ; 
and yet, with all this high-handed tyranny and confiscation—an 
impoverished state, a rapidly-increasing budget, with the balance 
on the wrong side, a discontented population, groaning under the 
burden of exorbitant taxation, and elements of discord ripe for 
revolt. Mgr. Dupanloup, in his frequent journeys to Rome, saw 
the plot gradually unfolding itself, and the plotters at their work ; 
saw everything done with deep art and studied method, noise- 
lessly, without apparent violence, legal formalities covering all; 
the whole external machinery of the Church organization being 
meanwhile undermined, so that if human hands could effect its 
ruin, its doom was sealed ; while Europe, indifferent or distracted, 
seemed to see or know nothing. 

“ What does the Church,” he asks, “at this moment possess at 
Rome? Nothing. The Pope does not own even St. Peter’s or 
the Vatican, or even the chapel in which he says Mass, or the 
room he occupies. They talked of the Vatican and a garden! 
It has come to that. And yet the Vatican and its gardens are 
not the Pope’s, but yours.* He enjoys them at your good 
pleasure. He is there as a tenant and a stranger, in that palace 
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built by the Popes, and still full of the majesty of their olden 
memory. Besides, he can no longer set foot in Rome. Do not 
say that your laws do not forbid it. Your presence at Rome 
forbids it! Nay, more, from the Sovereign Pontiff to the humblest 
cleric in the humblest church in Rome, everybody is at your 
mercy ; the daily bread of the whole clergy depends upon you. 
Popes, cardinals, bishops, priests are, for their material subsistence, 
under the yoke of your finance ; a revolution, a war, a legislative 
caprice, and the whole clergy of Rome may be suddenly reduced to 
beggary. . . . The consequences of this abnormal situation 
of the Papacy are not yet developed ; but must we wait until 
they are? What mind, however little discerning, can now fail to 
foresee them? I conjure not only Catholics, but all thoughtful 
statesmen, all true friends of Italy, to ponder on it. Yes, such 
a state of things is a cause of immense and permanent moral 
perturbation for the world. . . . The present rupture is a 
deplorable aberration, which will become more fatal to Italy than 
to the Church. Let Italy think of it, and halt in the way the 
revolutionary vertigo is drawing her. Yes, let her think of it; 
for the eyes of Christian Europe cannot always nor long be 
averted from Rome and ‘its Pontiff. The day when the extreme 
consequences of the present position of the Papacy shall be 
evolved, if short-sighted and guilty Italy lets things go to that, 
that day, but too late, she will reap the bitter fruits of the policy 
she now approves. Then Europe will remember its duties towards 
the Papacy, which, az fond, are its duties towards itself. At any rate 
we have faith in the future. The peaceful triumph of the Church 
will come; it is our firm hope. But when? How? After what 
misfortunes? It is God’s secret. Still we appeal to the good- 
will of men to help Providence. If they refuse, Providence fara 
da se—it has the last word. An Italian deputy, in his place in 
parliament, lately invoked Eternal Justice. He was badly received. 
No matter, Eternal Justice exists, and sooner or later has its day.” 

His inexhaustible and inextinguishable zeal for the spiritual 
and temporal glories of the Church, in which divine and human 
elements of grandeur and beauty co-exist like body and soul, 
found ample scope for its expansion on two memorable occasions: 
the one, the canonization of the Japanese martyrs, when all 
Christendom was represented in the Eternal City as it never was 
in history, not even at Trent or Nicea, where there were only 
eighteen bishops more, but where the old world alone figured ; 
and the other, when the Pontifical summons assembled a still 
larger multitude of prelates from all parts of the universe to 
assist at the Vatican Council. The conspicuous part he took in 
the deliberations of the Council, which he addressed more than 
once, is of such recent date and must be so fresh in the mind of 
the reader, that there is no necessity to recount the history of 
that event. The Bishop of Orleans, it is well known, was one of 
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the small minority who combated the opportuneness of the defini- 
tion of the infallibility dogma, upon which he did not vote, having 
been absent from the final public session, as his health was some- 
what impaired at the time. His name, consequently, did not 
appear in the list of subscribing bishops; but, on his return to 
France, he sent in his adhesion to the Sovereign Pontiff; and 
when the Archbishop of Paris published the dogmatic constitu- 
tions, Mgr. Dupanloup likewise issued a pastoral, in which he 
declared, in explicit and unequivocal terms, his complete sub- 
mission to the decree. That his conduct at this important junc- 
ture was in perfect accord with his unswerving loyalty and 
attachment to the Holy See, to which the Papal briefs prefixed 
to many of his works bear the highest authoritative testimony, is 
amply borne out by his public utterances, both before and after 
the Council, and the closeness of his personal relations with the 
late Pope and the present Pontiff. In a letter to the clergy and 
faithful of his diocese, before his departure for Rome, he said 
emphatically : “ Obedient beforehand, and obedient even unto death, 
I adhere to the decisions of the Church and of the Council; 
I adhere to them with all my heart and soul, whatever may be its 
decisions, conformable or contrary—I have said it, and I repeat 
it—to my own opinion.” “Whatever may be the judgment 
pronounced upon the attitude taken by Mgr. Dupanloup during 
the Vatican Council,” says Mgr. Duquesnay, Bishop of Limoges, 
“no one has a right to cast suspicion upon his fidelity to and 
love for the Church. That love was the great passion of his life.” 

After the Church, children, he often declared, were his first and 
last love. To them he devoted one of his best-known and most 
widely-circulated writings, and in their interest—in the interest 
of the future of humanity, so intimately linked with their young 
lives—laid such stress upon catechetical instruction; and in Le 
mariage Chrétien, La femme studieuse, La femme Chretienne et 
Srancaise, Conseils aux femmes sur les etudes qui leur conviennent, 
and his famous polemical contest with Duruy on the education 
of girls, laid such stress upon the great social and religious 7é/e 
filled by woman in modern society, and particularly the apostolate 
of home-teaching confided to Christian mothers. But his educa- 
tional zeal, as we have already seen, was not confined to child- 
hood. With that marvellous aptitude for the formation of minds 
and hearts, noted as one of his chief characteristics, and discerning 
in the false methods of education in vogue the sources of much 
of the mental aberration that distinguishes the epoch, he conse- 
crated the finest faculties of his mind and the largest part of his 
life, from the moment he assumed the direction of St. Nicholas’s, 
and, by a judicious reform of the studies, rescued it from the 
state of mediocrity and decadence into which it had lapsed, until 
death compelled him to lay down his pen as he was putting the 
last finishing touches to a treatise on the education of girls, to 
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that great question which contains the solution of almost every 
social problem, or the dissolution of society, the making 
or unmaking of a country. As an educator of youth he 
seems to have revealed all that was most sympathetic and 
attractive in a loving and loveable nature. “ Nothing,” he wrote, 
“will ever be to me comparable to the happiness of having been 
the friend, the preceptor and the apostle of youth.” A teacher, 
he used to say, should manifest an interest in everything concern- 
ing a boy, from his soul to his shoe-strings. Such a teacher was 
he himself, not disdaining the minutest details. “I have had the 
happiness,” says his successor, Mgr. Coullié, in an eloquent 
pastoral—incomparably the finest and most feeling tribute that 
has yet been paid to the memory of the great prelate—“I have 
had the happiness of having him for a master—memory never to 
be forgotten! How authoritative his lectures! What power of 
language, what activity, what all-embracing zeal! Generous 
education leading us on by faith, love, enthusiasm—by every 
noble sentiment; restraining energetically all that needed re- 
straint, expanding with unexampled breadth all that needed 
expansion.” There was nothing narrow, pedagogic, routiniére in 
his views, which were always directed towards the end he strove 
to attain, namely, to make men—“ men really worthy of the name 
—by the highest development of their moral and intellectual 
faculties ;” holding that “without religion all is weak, false, poor, 
and vapid in education—obscure, depraved and debased.” 

When the struggle for freedom of education, interrupted for 
some years, recommenced in 1844, and the work, begun by 
Lacordaire, Lamennais, and Montalembert, went bravely on, he 
threw himself heart and soul into the movement, over which he 
rapidly acquired a controlling influence. Full of fire, resolution, 
and coup d’wil, as Foisset* describes him, he took his stand as a 
polemist of unquestioned superiority from the first day ; fought 
the issue out with the University side by side with such courage- 
ous combatants as Berryer, Lacordaire, Ravignan, Montalembert, 
Vatimesnil, Ozanam, Lenormant, &c.; maintaining, with the Pro- 
testant Madame de Staél, that in education religion is nothing if 
it is not everything, and with her co-religionist, Agénor Gasparin, 
that the insignificant place assigned to religious instruction as 
one of “the branches” taught, or supposed to be taught therein, 
is “the ineffaceable stain, the permanent condemnation of mixed 
establishments,” against the advocates of the State monopoly, 
whose mot a’ordre was obligatory lay (that is to say, irreligious) 
teaching, grounded on Danton’s dictum, that “the child belongs 
to the State, and not to the father.” 

The 4oz Falloix, called by Montalembert the concordat of 
teaching, was voted in 1850 mainly through the instrumentality 





* ** Ze Comte de Montalembert,” par M. Th. Foisset, p. 196. 
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of Mgr. Dupanloup, who passed from the commission to the 
Upper Council of Public Instruction, being one of the four 
members elected by the French episcopate. This important 
legislative victory, if it did not break down the fortress of the 
University monopoly, as Louis Veuillot would have wished, was 
at least a first decisive step towards that complete freedom which 
alone is synonymous with complete justice, was greeted with 
satisfaction at Rome, opened the door to the priest in the direc- 
tion and surveillance of official education, enabled Pére Olivaint 
to teach at Vaugirard, Pére Lacordaire at Soréze, and Pere Cap- 
tier at Arcueil, and ultimately led to the passing of the law upon 
superior teaching, the crowning triumph of his unrelaxing exertions 
in behalf of a cause with which his name will be as closely 
identified as O’Connell’s with Emancipation. 

The action and influence of Mgr. Dupanloup as an important 
political factor, with whom ministers had of necessity to count, 
and the large share he had in bringing about the practical results 
of the educational agitation, are well illustrated in an anecdote 
told by Montalembert when celebrating the feast of St. Ignatius, 
in 1865, with the Jesuit fathers in the Rue de Sevres. It was 
just before the passing of the /oz Falloux. Thiers had at his dis- 
posal about 200 votes in the Constituent Assembly, and his con- 
currence was indispensable to the success of the Catholics. Now, 
at this time he was afraid of the menacing aspect of Socialism, 
and seemed disposed to be conciliatory and even favourable . 
towards the Church, whose support he felt was necessary to save 
the country. He offered then to sustain a projet de Jot autho- 
rizing the bishops to found as many primary and secondary 
schools as they wished, to constitute and govern them according 
to their views, without any University intermeddling, but ex- 
cluded the religious congregations, particularly the Jesuits, from 
secondary teaching, recollecting that by the famous interpellation 
of May 2nd, 1845, he had compelled Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment to expel the Jesuits from France. Such proposals were re- 
jected by the Catholics on the Commission, and energetically 
opposed by Mgr. Dupanloup, whom Thiers affected not to under- 
stand, observing: “I make you very advantageous offers, which 
will turn my friends against me, because they ensure a freedom 
of action and dominant influence to the Church which it has 
never enjoyed in France since the Revolution, nor perhaps even 
before it ; and merely because I don’t think it possible to make 
the Jesuits acceptable, you repulse my advances! I can under- 
stand that you loved and esteemed the Jesuits ; I can understand, 
too, that you saw in them a useful and powerful reinforcement for 
the creation of your new colleges. But the Jesuits are not 
necessary to the Church ; the Church has existed without them 
for fifteen centuries—it can well do without them again. Why 
won’t you sacrifice the Jesuits?” “Why?” replied Mgr. Dupan- 
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loup, with his usual vivacity. “Because the Church never sacri- 
fices innocence and justice.” Thiers was dumbfounded, and no 
longer insisted ; only Montalembert heard him murmur to him- 
self: “Ce diable dabbé! What’s that he said to me? ‘The 
Church never sacrifices innocence and justice.” But are the 
Jesuits innocence and justice?” “Not for you, perhaps, Mon- 
sieur Thiers,” whispered Montalembert, “but for the Church, 
yes.” That very evening, after the House was up, Thiers ap- 
proached Montalembert, who was chatting with his Catholic 
friends, and said: “Well, be it so; you shall have the Jesuits.” 
Subsequently, when the projet de lot was submitted to the delibe- 
rations of the Chamber, the Left did not fail to propose an 
amendment to exclude the Jesuits. The day before it was to be 
discussed, Thiers went to Montalembert. ‘“ Who is to speak to- 
morrow for the Jesuits?” he asked, abruptly. “I,” replied Mon- 
talembert ; “ you know well it falls to my lot.” “ You, Monsieur 
le Comte? Everybody knows your speech by heart beforehand. 
I'll do it”. The cause was gained. The next day Thiers deli- 
vered that wonderful speech of four hours’ duration, in which, to 
use his own expression, “he went over to the Jesuits.” The 
amendment of the Left was rejected by a vote of 454 to 200, 
which constitutes the real legal title of the existence of the Jesuits 
and other teaching congregations. Thiers had been equally 
prompt and decisive with Falloux when the latter hesitated 
accepting the portfolio of public instruction and worship. “I ac- 
cept,” said the Count to the future President of the Third Re- 
public—* I accept, if you promise to vote liberty of teaching.” 
“ Cest entendu,”’ was the laconic reply. We have seen how he 
kept his word. Mgr. Dupanloup’s relations with Thiers were 
always very amicable. When France was crushed and Rome in- 
vaded, he obtained from him a declaration similar to that of 1850 
in favour of the Holy See; and again in 1871, when Thiers de- 
clared in the National Assembly that the religious independence 
of the Sovereign Pontiff should be maintained. They were re- 
turned together for the Loiret on the 8th of February, 1871, 
by 28,396 votes. Mgr. Dupanloup once told the following anec- 
dote of the distinguished statesman and historian. One day, 
Berryer, Falloux, and the bishop were talking at Angerville of the 
future of the Correspondant, when Thiers dropped in unex- 
pectedly and took part in the conversation, which gradually 
turned upon politics. He was in a confidential vein, and one of 
his interlocutors made him admit that the July revolution was “a 
deplorable misunderstanding.” Thiers assured them that the 
Duke of Orleans was reluctantly resigned to assume the regency, 
and that, for his part, he was a monarchist, and would die one. 
“But then,’ observed one of those present (M. de Falloux, M. 
Hairdet thinks), “you owe a reparation for the error you have 
committed.” “When the time will come,” replied Thiers, 
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“T’ll not fail”. He was not then President of the Republic. 
It would be interesting to know what so experienced an observer 
of public men and public events, one who had long moved in the 
regions of /a haute politique, thought of Thiers’ later policy, 
which so little harmonized with this confidential declaration of 
opinion, One of the bishop’s friends visited him in 1872, in the 
Avenue de Paris, Versailles. Mgr. Dupanloup, gloomy and 
thoughtful, was striding up and down the hotel garden, witha 
very pre-occupied air. Suddenly plucking up a reed and fronting 
his visitor, he asked, “ What do you think of Thiers?” Without 
pausing for a reply, he continued, “I think Thiers is leading us 
headlong (ous conduit aux abimes). He'll be outflanked. We'll 
lose him and we'll get worse. He doesn’t see the peril—he 
doesn’t want to see it.” And, with a nervous gesture, he switched 
off the tops of the flowers and shrubs on the way. The first part 
of this prophecy has been fulfilled. Will the premature close of 
the septennate coincide with the fulfilment of the second? Quz 
vivra, verra. 

It would be manifestly impossible within the limits of a sketch 
so rapidly traced as this, and merely designed to present some 
of the more striking and suggestive aspects of Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
character and conduct, to follow through all the stages of his 
busy public life one who, even his journalistic antagonist, Louis 
Veuillot, admits, “ appeared with a certain é/at upon all the high- 
ways of renown ;” who had lived under the Consulate, the First 
Empire, the Restoration, the Citizen Monarchy, the Second 
Republic, the Second Empire and the Third Republic ; who was 
a man of mark so far back as the closing years of the Restoration, 
and took a leading part in nearly every public event for the last 
half a century. He was one of the most trusted adherents and 
advisers of the Royalist party, and as such, of course a monarchist 
pur sang, but still not obstinately blind to what is good in modern 
modifications of the monarchical system of government, and when 
the Fusionist negotiations offered another chance of a Bourbon 
restoration, counselled the Count de Chambord to yield upon the 
question of the flag. In the dark hour of his country’s disaster, 
he displayed a courage and a magnanimity of which many 
incidents have been cited. When the Prussians penetrated into 
the city of St. Aignan and Joan of Arc, he stood his ground, guard- 
ing the flock committed to his charge, and proving his love and 
solicitude for them by innumerable acts of heroic self-sacrifice, in 
keeping with his whole life—in keeping with the large-heartedness 
of the “unknown priest,” who, when the French fund for the 
relief of the famine-stricken Irish peasantry (begun with a penny 
from one of the sick poor), was rapidly augmented by gifts of 
the most ingenuous charity, sent to Ireland the price of the sacred 
vessels used in his church, the only valuable things he possessed, 
on the express condition that his name should not be divulged ; 
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saved the poor people from summary military execution with 
short shrift; rescued the city from pillage, turned his palace into 
an hospital, gave up his own apartments to the wounded; did not 
fear to address the victorious Emperor of Germany a proud 
protest against military excesses and a reminder of his kingly 
duties ; caused the bells to be rung during the battle of Coulmiers, 
and the people to pray for the success of D’Aurelles de Paladines 
and his valiant army, and after the victory, issued a pastoral, in 
which he compared Prince Frederick Charles to Attila, for which 
he was made a prisoner on parole when the Prussians re-occupied 
Orleans, sentries were posted day and night at his door, soldiers 
billeted in his palace, he was all but turned out of his own house, 
and a Bavarian officer had the effrontery to raise his hand to him ; 
and, finally, when contrary to all the laws of honour and 
humanity, ,|they wanted to expel the French and install the 
German wounded in their place, declared indignantly that he 
would quit the city, traverse Europe, staff in hand, and proclaim 
that they had rendered his ministry impossible. 

Needless to reproduce here the touching details of his closing 
hours ; how death found him, after his annual pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Notre Dame des Hermites—the venerable Benedictine 
Abbey of Einsiedeln—if not erect, as it found the great St. 
Benedict, in the humbler attitude of suppliant prayer, surrounded 
by old and attached friends, at the chateau of La Combe de 
Lancey, in the Isére, a picturesque, medieval mansion, dating 
back to the fourteenth century, whose lofty towers overlook the 
valley of Grésivaudan, and commanding a distant view of the 
Grande Chartreuse ; how his remains were brought to Orleans, 
to receive more than royal funeral honours in that vast basilica 
of Sainte Croix, thronged with an immense multitude, including 
twenty-five cardinals, archbishops, and bishops; five hundred 
priests, members of the Senate, the Legislative Assembly, the 
s\cademy, the Institute, the Council of State, the Bench, the Bar, 
the University—senators and deputies of every shade of political 
opinion—ministers of. yesterday and ministers of the morrow; 
distinguished generals, diplomatists, and writers, and princes of 
the House of Bourbon, of which he had been a loyal adherent; 
while representatives of foreign countries testified that the 
mourning was not confined to France, but was universal, as 
became the obsequies of one who was not merely the prelate of 
a diocese or a country, but of the Universal Church—in that 
basilica where so many of his predecessors, commencing with 
Manassés de Seignelay, who wielded the crozier in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, are inhumed, and where he now lies in 
the tomb he caused to be prepared beforehand, having be- 
queathed his heart to the modest little village church of Saint 
Felix, far away in distant Savoy, where first he learned to pray 
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